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THE BERKSHIRE BREED OF SWINE 


When a pig under six months old is given a blue ribbon as the 
best in his class, it should satisfy most people, but add to this blue 
the royal purple of the champion, and it would seem that there is 
glory enough for one breeder. Such was the good luck of W. 
A. Seward of New Jersey at the recent great live stock show held 
at Madison Square garden with his Berkshire boar, General Lee, 
whose portrait we give herewith. General Lee is a splendid speci- 
men of this now deservedly popular breed, with fine head, broad 
between the eyes, ears so thin and delicate that they tremble with 
every movement, jowl heavy, neck short and thick, back broad 
and straight, round barrel, long ribs well sprung and short, legs 
short, straight, fine boned and set well apart; his hair is fine, with 
an elastic and plia- 
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and most of them continue to use it. Factories which have used 
the culture the longest are the most confident of its value, while 
the less it has been used, the more is the doubt expressed concern- 
ing it. Some of the best factories in the country persist in using 
it, one which sells its butter-at 80c. Prof Conn maintains that 
this organism can produce in butter a pleasant desirable flavor, 
and that it will do so if it is inoculated into the cream so that it 
can grow there rapidly enough and its action is not prevented by 
disturbing causes. This is feasible in ordinary creameries with 
proper methods and judgment. In many cases, it substitutes the 
desired grass flavor for unpleasant flavors. This flavor is retained 
in the butter longer than is the case where butter is manufactured 
without such ripening. In other words, a somewhat enhanced 
keeping property is given to butter. No 41 will not always pro- 
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shires originated in 
the shire of Berks, 
England, and were 
probably brought to 
this country first by 
John Brentnall of 
New Jersey, in 1823. 
Some years later cimn 
Sidney Hayes, near 
Albany, New York, 
brought over a few 
head. Since that 
time there has been 
aconstant series of 





importations, and 
under the skillful 
handling of the 


American breeder the improvement is so marked that many of 
the best English judges say we have in this country as perfect 
specimens of this breed as can be found in the world. The Berk- 
shires possess great muscular power and extraordinary activity. 
The sows are noted for their prolificness, and the pigs when drop- 
ped are strong and lively. These pigs mature early and may be 
fattened for market at any age. Under proper care and plenty of 
feed they attain great size and Weight. The average live weight 
of well-kept shoats placed in the market at nine to twelve months 
old should be from 240 to 300 pounds, Berkshire boars, when used 
in crossing or in grading up common or native stock, transmit 
with considerable certainty all the valuable qualities of their breed. 
The Berkshire has proven to be the most profitable hog for export 
to Spanish countries, and when properly cared for has always 
given perfect satisfaction. 





Bacillus No 41 in General Dairying.— Another year’s experience 
with this culture of a cértain germ for use in ripening cream and 
flavoring butter is summarized by the originator, Prof Conn, in the 
report of the Storrs station for 1895. It has been used by over 200 
Creameries in 18 states the past year, with more or less success, 






THE CHAMPION BERKSHIRE, GENERAL 


strong tendency to disintegrate on the surface for want of moisture 


will be in practice. 


To Keep Good 
Roads in Good Re- 
pair, moisture is 
often the one thing 
desired. The four 
months of continu- 
ous drouth last sum- 
mer was trying to 
all kinds of roads. 
Sand roads became 
almost impassable, 
gravel and dirt 
roads dissolved into 
dust, and stone 
roads manifested a 
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to cement the binding material with the stones. But where the 
surface of the stone roads isa part of shaded avenues, there was 
none or little disintergrating, reports Road Commissioner Budd of 
New Jersey, thus emphasizing the experience and practice of Euro- 
pean road builders that macadamized roads should be set with 
shade or fruit trees, so that the silent forces of nature may steadily 
provide the moisture that is needed without expense, besides adding 
beauty to the landscape, and pleasure and comfort to the traveler. 


Tests of Cream Separators have been again conducted during 
the past year by Cornell experiment station. The results of these 
trials (bulletin 105) show that-it is possible to separate cream from 
milk with a loss of not more than one-tenth of one per cent of fat 
in the skimm@d milk. Prof Wing also is convinced that in all prob- 
ability there is nearly as much difference in efficiency between dif- 
ferent machines of the same make as there is between the different 
makes themselves. This bulletin is especially valuable for its sum- 
mary of all tests of centrifugal separators that have been made at 
the various experiment stations, which apparently confirms Prof 
Wing’s conclusion, and should be studied by all who are interested. 
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HOW TO CONSTRUCT A SNOW PLOW 


The keeping of long dirt paths free of snow during winter is a 
tedious task unless some snow plow, easily worked and effective in 
results, isused. Ina December issue, subscribers were asked to send 
Geer plans and descriptions 
of snow plows— plows 
po doing clean work and 
that do not slide all over 
the ground  sidewise 
when being drawn. The 
accompanying illustra- 
tions and descriptions 

Fig 1. Simplest Form below embrace the 

The two front pieces are cut 3 in shorter at the top > 

on the front end than at the bottom, so as to make it essential features of the 


keep on the ground. The bottom is entirely planked . 
over. The bottom boards are first cut the sine desired many received. They 


and then ‘pieces 2x2 in are spiked on the bottom. « ag 
ry & — 2 sy eee the one width each appear to be easy 
as the sides. nother is spiked across the middle neti 

where the V and wings meet. Sides 16 in high are of construction and 
then fitted, making the forward end or point 3in rapi d in their work. 
shorter at top than at bottom. Then fit in the point, 

on the inside, & plece to spike to, and for strength As they have each had 
bore holes 12 in from bottom for ropes or chain to 


draw by. a thorough trial on the 
farms of subscribers, they have proven effective in their work when 
rightly constructed of two-inch plank. The snow plow ought to be 
made twice the length of its broadest part. Brace and board over 
the top, fix on a seat, and screw on the runners a cast-off wagon 
tire; but if using one of the flexible kind that can be opened out or 

= contracted, according to depth 
or solidity of snow, do not nail 





weer 














Fig 2. Fiexible Snow Plows Fig 3. 

In Fig2 construct tail by hanging 8-ft In Fig 3,at the point of the V, aa, are 
plank to the V by two iron cleatson bolt holes, and 6 pivot hole for bolt hold- 
each side, bolted on; brace with three ing thepole Near the wing connections, 
planks across top. ec, ¢¢, cc, are cleats for braces. 


boards across the wings, but use braces, toe-nailed and held in place 
by hook and staple. Fig 1 is for- use in snow not over a foot deep, 
Figs 2 and 83 are modifications of the same idea. Fig 4 shows a 
‘“‘scraper” plow on a floor made of one-inch spruce boards. Fig 7% 





Fig 5. Turret 





The two sides are on a slant, bottoms 
extending 3 in beyond a perpendicular 
dropped from floor of plow to ground. On 


Fig 4. Scraper 


The runners, a a, are 2 in thick, 1 in deep low 8 ft long, put on each side a piece of 
in front,6 in in rear, shod with tron; wings, iron about the width of a wagon tire 18 in 
6,2ft high. A beveled front board, c ¢,i8 from the tailend of plow, having it extend 
144 in thick, hard wood, and troned to pre- ay below the slanting sides. Put 


8 8 on forward end 18 in from 
point of plow. All four irons should 


vent wearing, Draft is obtained 8 in on 
ings are 
extend 2 in below the two slanting sides. 


the wings from the @oor, at d. 
securely braced by crosspieces, 


illustrates a pole for two-horse work, the pole to swing up and 
down easily, but rigidly holding the plow in a straight line of draft; 
shafts for a single horse could be substituted. The explanatory 
notes make the other figures perfectly plain. 
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Fig 8. Boat Plow 
In Fig 8 the wings, a a, are of plank 10 in 
wide; the center, }, is of inch board 11 in 
wide. Lay bevel where wings join center 
at c, so as to spread a little, top of 
plow being narrower than bottom. The 
center board being 1 in wider, must be the 
The beveled pieces,aa,may be puton difference on the ground for guide, similar 
any snow plow and covered with band to keel of boat. Plane center board at nose 
iron. The slant may be 4 in, covered with even with sides, to give it a sled shape, as 
iron 4 in wide by 4 in thick, fastened with atg. The stays,d d, are nailed in Bus 
screws. Loading will be unnecersary to with top 6 in wide, Board over in part an 
hold it down. put on @ seat. 


Fig 6. Hold-Down 
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RENOVATING OLD APPLE ORCHARDS 


The almost universal complaint of apple growers throughout 
the central, middle and eastern states is that their old orchards seem 
to have run out; at least, they no longer bear profitable crops. Elab- 
orate investigations have been made by the Cornell experiment 
station, and many observations by New England’s commercial hor- 
ticulturists, and they agree in ascribing the trouble largely to ex- 
haustion to soil and lack of culture. This matter has been thor- 
oughly discussed at horticultural and other meetings the past year 
and during the present year. All testimony goes to show that 
where the land is capable of being plowed, it should be thoroughly 
worked. Even an old orchard that has long been in grass is bene- 
fited rather. than injured by the breaking of roots, which a thorough 
plowing for the first time accomplishes, This is contrary (o the gen- 
eral impression. Even J. H. Hale said to the Connecticut board of ag- 
riculture that he doubted whether it would be best for him to pur- 
sue this plan in an old orchard he had just bought, but J. H. Mer- 
riman said he had done just this with an old orchard. He thor- 
oughly plowed, dressed liberally with unleached wood ashes and 
stable manure, and kept the cultivator going up to July. Result, 
over 1000 bbls of choice red Baldwins, sold at good prices, from 17 
acres that previously was of little value. 

All experience goes to show that sod treatment of an apple 
orchard ‘‘is a revival of the time when orchards were mere inci- 
dental accessories to the farm, and when the destiny of the apple 
was the cider barrel.” Neglect of tillage or cultivation is the most 
universal fault. This tillage should begin early in the season, 
should be applied to the entire surface, and should be so done as to 
keep the land in fine and uniform tilth. Prof Bailey says this till- 
age should be stopped in late summer or early fall, but the ex- 
perience of several large and successful commercial orchardists 
favors stopping culture early in July. If weeds come up after cul- 
ture ceases, mow them for a mulch before they have gone to seed. 
All authorities agree that only hoed crops should be grown in the 
orchard, and only such as can be harvested by midsummer, 
while it is better not to grow any. Never seed to grass or 
grain, which occupies the whole land and takes up the moisture the 
trees so much require. Irrigation is advised where practicable dur- 
ing the June drouth, and is the best-known antidote for the drop- 
ping of fruit due to an August or September drouth. 





RESULTS FROM THE CONNECTICUT TOBACCO EXPERIMENTS 


Tobacco lands as a general rule need a mulch of shallow culti- 
vation two or three inches deep through the growing season. If 
stirred six inches deep, immense injury may result by excessive 
evaporation. High-grade sulphate of potash produced the poorest 
tobacco of any fertilizer on the 29 plots. Lime with sulphate of 
potash improved the tobacco considerably. The same results with 
sulphate. of potash on tobacco have been noticeable in Germany. 
Cottonhull ashes at six to eight cents per pound is the best and 
cheapest potash fertilizer growers can secure, but there are various 
grades of these ashes. High-grade double sulphate of potash is 
better than the potash and lime. Wood ashes is as valuable as cot- 
tonhull ashes for potash. Double carbonate of potash and mag- 
nesia is good. Potash is taken to the extent of 140 lbs per acre by 
tobacco, but one-third is returned in the stems. The station on one 
plot is using 340 lbs of potash per year to test the effect of a super- 
fluous supply. A large supply of potash is best, and if 175 lbs of 
potash is applied annually, it is an excellent quantity. Magnesia 
is harmful in quantity and quality of leaf, as a light mould is often 
found on the leaf as it comes from the case, It effloresces and is a 
magnesia substance. Dealers will bear the market because of it. 
An average crop takes 30 lbs magnesia; there are 165 lbs magnesia in 
a ton of cotton ashes. Various forms of nitrogen bear on leaf dif- 
ferently. Animal matter is no earlier available than vegetable 
matter. Linseed meal has produced some of the best tobacco, 
Stable manure was satisfactory in’ 94, giving a desirable crop 
of handsome leaf. Tobacco can be spoiled or benefited by stable 
manure, according to the quantity used. In small quantities, it 
puts on a desirable finish. Animal forms of. nitrogen have not 
done as well as vegetable forms of nitrogen. The various potash 
applications made no material difference in color of leaf. High- 
grade sulphate produced a more mottled color. 





Do Wood Ashes Cause Scab ?—I grow from 20 to 30 varieties of 
potatoes, and use large quantities of wood ashes, but have never 
seen any bad results. It has been sown in the drills at such a rate 
that if there is any tendency on my loam or sandy loam soil to 
make scab, the disease would have developed. If ashes cause 
scab, it must be only on certain soils.—[E. J. R., Franklin Co, V& 




















CO-OPERATION IN CANNING AND EVAPORATING 


Whether or not the canning industry in a community can be 
made to pay depends in large part upon the manner in which it is 
instituted and conducted. There is certainly room here for co-oper- 
ation on the part of those who make a specialty of growing fruit 
and vegetables, but the wisest kind of judgment must be followed 
and the best business management employed. Never has there 
been a time when the use of canned goods was more general than 
to-day. This mode of successfully preserving surplus fruits and 
vegetables at a time when there would otherwise be no adequate 
market for them, carries profit to an army of agriculturists. At the 
same time it benefits the consuming masses, providing desirable 
food products throughout the entire year at moderate cost. 

That farmers may here successfully co-operate has been proved 
many times. For example, in one Connecticut town last season, 
two score farmers in this manner found a ready market for their 
product, which in turn was preserved in such unusually fine shape 
that the management readily sold all at figures decidedly above the 


i 





market for ordinary canned goods. This factory, illustrated here- 
with, employs 80 to 100 people several months in the year, mostly 
members of farmers’ families, and in September its weekly payroll 
was $600. It puts up tomatoes, pickles, squash, onions, peppers, 
cauliflowers, apples and small fruits, the product last year including 
20,000 cases of tomatoes (of 24 cans, each weighing three pounds), 
1200 bbls of ketchup, 28,000 gals of bottled preparations, and other 
stuff in proportion. The object is to make the best product possible, 
and farmers are encouraged to bring only choice vegetables and 
fruits to the factory. One man raised 1213 bushels of first quality 
tomatoes on one acre, which at 30c per bushel brought $363.90, also 
12 tons of squash from half an acre at $10 per ton. 

We have consistently maintained, however, in former seasons, 
and again repeat it, that any community may well go slow about 
believing literally all the claims made by promoters, whose only 
purpose is to sell machinery and apparatus at high prices, perhaps 
loading down the local association with a burdensome debt suffi- 
cient to more than offset all profits for five years. There are plenty 
of reliable concerns with requisite machinery for a model canning 


CANNING AND TRUCKING 
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plant, who will quote same, or erect and equip factories ready for 
nse. Only use your judgment, and avoid the impositions of those 
whose claims are not worthy of confidence. Evaporating of fruits 
and vegetables may also be done co-operatively, but usually it is 
better not to try to combine a cannery with an evaporating plant. 

While considering the advisability of establishing a canning 
factory, do not lose sight of the market conditions in a broad sense. 
The fact must be recognized that this industry, like many others, 
has during the past few years gone through a period of depression. 
Up to a couple of years ago production in some directions was 
greatly in excess of requirements, prices during the past season 
have been forced to phenomenally low levels, and the output of 
many factories finally marketed at less than cost. Last year, how- 
ever, the total pack— especially of tomatoes—was much smaller, 
and now there is a prospect of consumption speedily overtaking 
production. In this case, with prices to consumers low, and with a 
prospect of a speedy return of industrial activities, there ought to be 
an outlet for canned goods of every description, at prices remuner- 
ative to both growers and packers. 





A FARMERS’ CANNERY---THE SEASON AT 
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The Lettuce Bed.—I don’t have a bed now. 
manner that I like much better. 


I sow lettuce in a 
In earliest gardening I mix let- 
tuce with other seeds, especially with onion, beet and similar slow- 


germinating varieties. The lettuce comes up soon and makes it 
easy to keep the row clear of weeds until the other seeds are up. 
The lettuce then is pulled as space is needed. Lettuce and rad- 
ishes, too, are sown together the summer through, making a succes- 
sion of both, and having them crisp and tender. Root crops occupy 
so little space at first that lettuce does not interfere at all, and the 
pulling is a benefit, loosening the earth about them. I often mix 
other seeds, putting cabbage as I want them to stand, with early 
lettuce or radishes, and tomato seed with later crops that are to 
be pulled up. Thus I economize space, time and labor.—[Ida Kays. 


A Curious Calf is owned by Lucy Farr of Sudbury, Mass. It 
has a belt of white hair, which is natural in texture and general 
appearance, but the remainder of the body has a curious and in- 
describable covering of a woolly nature, solid black in color, short, 
fine and close, but unlike the hair of Angus cattle. 








































































































140 4] LIVE STOCK 
CROPS FOR GREEN FEEDING IN SUMMER 


PROF C. S. PHELPS, STORRS AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


One of the first crops in the spring that is available for soiling 
is rye. This crop should be sown Sept 1, at the rate of two and 
one-half or three bushels per acre. The time during which the crop 
is in the best condition for feeding is short. After the heads have 
generally appeared the rye soon becomes woody, and is then more 
or less rejected by stock. For this reason the period of feeding 
must be short, and large crops cannot be. expected. 

Another spring crop, and one that may be made to follow rye if 
desired, is winter wheat. This crop is more leafy, develops more 
slowly than rye, and can be advantageously fed for a longer period 
of days. Although not a legume, it gives quite a high percentage 
of protein, and is a fodder to which cows seem to respond readily 
with an increased product. It can be advantageously fed between 
May 16 and June 1 in the latitude of Connecticut. Like rye, it 
needs to be thickly sown—not less than two and one-half bushels 
per acre. This crop responds quickly to the application of nitrogen, 
nitrate of soda probably giving the quickest returns. By the use of 
fertilizers rich in nitrogen, not only the total yield but also the 
value of the crop may be.very materially increased. 

RED CLOVER 


Farmers to-day do not appreciate the value of clover as a forage 
and hay plant to the extent that its merits warrant. Many contend 
that the seasons have changed, and that clover is more apt to win- 
terkill than formerly, but this is probably not the real cause of the 
decrease. The fact that hay with simply a small admixture of 
clover is branded as second class by liverymen may have something 
to do with the reduction in the amount grown. This is all wrong, 
for an admixture of «well-cured clover improves the value of hay for 
all kinds of live stock. It seems probable that there is something 
lacking in our soil that makes clover less productive than formerly. 
The best clover lands in the United States are found in limestone 
regions, and it is quite likely that the lack of lime in the soil is 
often the cause of failure with the crop. 

Next to the grasses, clover is one of our surest crops for hay, 
and ten tons might be grown with profit where one is now pro- 
duced. The experience of some of the leading farmers in many 
sections has shown that the best time to sow red clover is after winter 
grain, during the latter part of July. A good catch is generally 
obtained at this time, and the clover becomes firmly rooted by 
winter, and is not liable to be thrown out as a result of freezing and 
thawing during the winter and spring. Red clover is one of the 
most nitrogenous of our fodders, and can be profitably fed for about 
two or three weeks in June. A good second crop will be available 
early in August, and on rich lands a third crop about Sept 20 is not 
uncommon. Alfalfa takes its place in the west. 

OATS AND PEAS 

Oats and field peas sown broadcast as early in the sp_ing as the 
soil can be thoroughly worked, make one of the best crops for July 
feed that we have yet tried. The large-growing western oats are to 
be preferred. Sown at the rate of 1} bu of oats and 1} bu of the 
peas, the amount of fodder may be made to reach 10 to 12 tons per 
acre. If a large, strawy variety of oats be sown, they will afford 
support to the pea vines, and serious lodging of the fodder will not 
result, except in case of very severe storms. The best plan appears 
to be to make two or three sowings, one week or ten days apart, 
and to use the fodder from these areas successively. At our station 
in Connecticut (latitude 414) the first sowing was made one year on 
April 17. Feeding from this area was begun June 25 and continued 
until July 11, the yield being at the rate of 154 tons of green fodder 
per acre. The second sowing was not as heavy, but gave good feed 
from July 11 to 18, the yield being at the rate of 13} tons per acre. 
Oats and peas give one of the best crops for summer feeding during 
the month of July that we have yet tried. It is also valuabte for 
making into hay, but requires a large amount of drying in the cock; 
indeed, so much that it is often difficult to make it into good hay. 
During the first part of August, and some seasons late in July, 
there is a period that seems rather difficult to cover. At this time 
we have used to advantage hungarian grass sown about the first of 
June. In fertile soils a heavy second crop of red clover will become 
available early in August, and this will fill out the time till corn or 
some other crop becomes available. 

FODDER CORN 


There is perhaps no forage plant better known to our farmers 
than corn. The total amount of food materials furnished by this 
crop is without doubt greater than from any other of our common 
green fodders. The nutritive value of the fodder is, however, 
much less, pound for pound, than the fodder of clovers, peas, ‘or 
soy beans. We are firmly of the belief that some of the more highly 














AND DAIRY 


nutritious fodder plants, like soy beans and cowpeas, can be substi- 
tuted for corfi, and be grown with a much smaller drain on the 
fertility of the soil. 
SOY BEANS 

This valuable fodder plant was introduced from Japan. There 
are several varieties, some of which are espevially valuable for the 
seeds, while others produce little seed but a large amount of forage, 
‘*‘Medium Green” being best for forage. The plant grows about three 
feet high, is leafy and quite succulent, and is well eaten by cattle, 
In fairly fertile soils it will produce ten tons of green fodder per 
acre. It should be sown in drills 24 feet apart at the rate of 1 to 1} 
bushels per acre. It may be sown about the same time that corn is 
planted, and will produce valuable fodder for stall feeding Aug 10- 
30. Cultivate freely in the early part of the season of growth. 

COWPEAS 

This fodder plant has been grown by the Storrs station for the 
past seven years. The results have been generally satisfactory, and 
where the crop has been grown on warm soils with a liberal quantity 
of mineral fertilizer, yields of from eight to ten tons have been 
obtained. Most of the area seeded to this crop was fertilized only 
with mineral fertilizers. A small area to which nitrogen was 
supplied in addition to the above, appeared to give no increase in 
crop. This crop has furnished good feed during most of the month 
of September. Considerable experience with this valuable fodder 
plant leads us to recommend it for green feeding or for silage. 
Most seasons the crop may well be fed from about Sept 1 to 20, or 
until injurious frosts oecur. The yield one year was at the rate of 
eight tons per acre, while the next it gave 11 tons per acre. There 
are great differences in yield due to variety. The Clay variety is 
the best for fodder, sown in drills 24 feet apart at the rate of 1 to 14 
bu per acre, about two weeks later than corn is usually planted. 





\ MARKETING EARLY LAMBS 


It is of the utmost importance that lambs be neatly dressed. 
Lambs should reach the New York market as early in the week as 
possible, as Saturday is retailer’s day, and the lambs ought to be 
sold before Friday noon, The manner in which the lambs are 
dressed determines to quite an extent the selling price. Neatly 
dressed lambs are always preferred to those of like quality poorly 
dressed. In order to secure the most perfect bleeding and at the 
same time prevent the wool about the head and neck from being 
soiled, it is best to suspend the lamb by the hind feet, so that its 
head will clear the floor by a foot or more. In bleeding the lamb, 
an opening should be made only on one side of the neck, preferably 
the left side, immediately back of the head and in front of the neck 
bones. The opening need not be large, but it will be necessary to 
give the knife blade a considerable sweep, in order to be sure that 
the large artery is severed. The stomach and intestines should be 
removed without disturbing the heart, lungs or liver. As soon as 
the intestines are removed, spreaders should be inserted to give the 
lamb the best appearance when offered for sale. For lambs weigh- 
ing from thirty to forty pounds dressed weight, spreaders about 14 in 
long will be about the right length. If too long spreaders are used, 
there is danger of breaking the ribs and thereby injuring the appear- 
ance. At each end of the spreader should be made a shoulier and 
a projecting point; one of these points should be inserted from the 
outside at the flank near the opening made for the removal of the 
intestines, the spreader crossing the back diagonally, and the point at 
the other end inserted in a similar manner in the opposite side of the 
lamb, near the chest. In like mannera second spreader is inserted, 
so that the two cross each other, forming an X at the back of the 
lamb. The caul fat should then be fastened by means of two 
skewers at the thighs and the points of the spreaders, in such a 
manner that the whole of the meat not covered with the skin is 
covered with the caul fat, and in this condition the lamb should be 
allowed to cool. 

It is of the utmost importance that all the animal heat be 
given off before the carcass is wrapped for shipment. Many lambs 
have reached the market in a bad condition from lack of proper 
cooling immediately after slaughtering. This is more frequently 
observed in the spring months during warm weather. Before ship- 
ment each lamb should be wrapped with two separate wrappings, 
the inner wrapping to be plain tough paper or muslin. If muslin is 
used, one yard for each lamb is sufficient. This should be so put 
on that it will draw tightly over the front of the lamb, to prevent 
breaking and soiling by handling. An outer covering of burlap or 
sacking should be added before shipment. These directions are the 
result of much inquiry and experience by G. C. Watson at the Cornell 
station. He got the best price for lambs weighing from 30 to 40 
lbs, sold at $8 to $10 per head in February and March. 




















LARGE AND SMALL FRUITS 


WESTERN NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


[We this week present to our readers brief reports of some of the most 
practical papers read at the 4ist annual meeting of this society, Jan 22-23, at 
Rochester. These annual gatherings are continually growing in importance 
and interest, the recent sessions being by far the best ever held. It is sur- 
prising that more of our fruit growers and others interested in fruit culture 
do not identify themselves with this society. The annual membership fee 
of $1 is the merest trifle compared with the benefits to be derived. Contact 
with the principal horticulturists and fruit growers of New York state, and 
also of other states, as afforded at these annual meetings, is a privilege be- 
yond value estimate. When it is remembered that a full reproduction of all 
papets read, and stenographie notes of the discussions, all appear in the 
annual ‘*Proceedings,” which is mailed to members free of charge, it 
seems as if 2000 would be little enough for a membership to such a valuable 
organization.] 

‘‘What it costs to cultivate and harvest an acre of Chautauqua 
grapes,” was the subject of a paper by J. W. Spencer of Westfield, 
N Y. Everything, he said, depends upon the man and the soil. 
The total cost of cultivating and harvesting an acre yielding 500 
bushels, was $36. The primary object of the essay was not so much 
to show how near cost Chautauqua grapes were sold, as to show 
some of the peculiar phases of the industry. The business is more 
than ever becoming a profession, combining skill and science, and 
the most liberal supply of bread and butter comes from raising the 
most difficult products. He could find fifty men who were compe- 
tent to produce grapes to one who could raise mushrooms; and he 
could get fifty times more per pound for mushrooms than for 
grapes. Such high order of skill could find more profitable employ- 
ment than raising Chautauqua grapes. The benefits of superior 
horticultural skill extend only to the first quarter of the crop. 
Larger yields do not in the least cheapen the cost of harvesting. 
Co-operative shipping has its advantages, but-one of its disadvan- 
tages is loss of individuality, and fo.discrimination is made between 
the best fruits and those passing inspection by the skin of the teeth. 

William D. Barns of Middle Hope, N Y, read a paper entitled 
‘‘How the experiment stations may help the fruit grower.” After 
alluding to the uniform care exercised by intelligent fruit growers 
in the cultivation and preparation for market of their products, he 
stated they were handicapped by the mass of inferior fruit pro- 
duced in this state, which tended to greatly depress the markets. 
To remedy this, he argued, it should be the aim of the members of 
this society to raise the quality of all fruit grown in the state to its 
capacity for excellence, so that the fact of its being grown in New 
York would guarantee its superiority. In his opinion, to secure 
this result the most available method would be the combined effort 
of individuals and managers of farmers’ institutes to bring the work 
of our two experiment stations to the homes of all fruit growers. 
He also suggested experiments of surface irrigation and sub-irriga- 
tion as a new line of work for the stations. 

L. J. Farmer read a carefully prepared and practical paper on 
“The new strawberry culture.” He said the tendency in the past 
few years had been to lower the cost of production of all agricul- 
tural commodities. Strawberries, being largely produced by hand 
labor, were not generally produced for less per quart than for sev- 
eral years previously. He then told of a plan he has discovered 
by which half the hard labor of the first year was set aside. Briefly, 
it was to hold the plants until June 1, cultivating the soil mean- 
while, thus killing the weeds. 

‘“Competition in fruit growing” was the topic treated by Charles 
A. Green of Rochester, N Y. It started out with the statement that 
competition leads to development and to the survival of the fittest, 
a law which in fruit culture was being most vigorously enforced. 
The orchardist who gives careful study to his profession and exer- 
cises vigilance, succeeds in producing the best specimens, and thus 
fixes his own price in the market. Competition will drive orchardists 
to the most favorable locations, and he believes the land bordering 
our great lakes will thus be more largely planted. He had observed 
that in most seasons of partial failure inland, apples, pears, peaches, 
ete. within a mile or two of Lake Ontario, were fruitful. Next to 
land located near bodies of water, the hills should be selected for 
fruit; planting in valleys was followed by failure. America leads 
the world in fruit growing. Neither England, France, or Germany 
has any such orchards as we have. American fruit growers add 
to foreign discomfiture by shipping their fruit and wines, as well 
as wheat and other products, into those countries. Competition will 
in time lead to artificial irrigation of orchards and berry fields. 

Mr J. A. Wilcox gave his experience in growing the Lucretia 
dewberry, speaking of its merits as a market berry and for the 
family garden, also of its disadvantages. He took up each point in 
the management of a dewberry field, as well as giving a brief his- 
tory of its introduction, and on the whole was well satisfied that 
this fruit was worthy of being generally grown. 








Horticultural Irrigation at the Michigan agricultural college 
was quite successful last year. Despite the dry season last year 
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two waterings carried the strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, 
currants and gooseberries through their fruiting seasons, with little 
if any loss of crop from the dry weather. The gain from the use 
of water in the case of the vegetables was from three to six fold 
in bulk, but as the quality was much superior where they were 
irrigated, the gain in the money value of the crop was even more 
than this. The water was carried along the ends of the rows in 
small wooden troughs provided with gates at intervals of three 
feet along the sides, through which the water could be drawn as 
desired. Shallow furrows were used to distribute the water along 
the rows, and as good results were obtained in this way as where 
tiles, either at the surface or buried a foot or more in the ground, 
were used. As soon as the water soaked in, the ground was cul- 
tivated to keep the moisture from evaporation. 





Baldwin vs Greening.—The red color and its admirable shippiag 
qualities enable the Baldwin apple to sell for 25 to 50c per barrel 
more than Greenings, in most markets. The Baldwin does not show 
bruises as readily as the other apple, and is less affected by scab or 
blotches. As an eating apple it is greatly preferred, but for cook- 
ing, the Greening has points of superiority. The latter may yield 
more fruit than the Baldwin, taking one year with another, and is 
more likely to yield annually. The Baldwin has an upright growth 
that makes it easy to to cultivate, whereas the Greening has a low, 
spreading habit that does not facilitate the cultivation which is 
now advised in the commercial apple industry. Each variety has 
its advantages; both are therefore worthy of being raised on any 
farm where they thrive, but the Baldwin isabove all the commer- 
cial apple. Its proper culture in New York will pay better than 
oranges in Florida or California. 


Thorough Irrigation in Winter is the main thing for our western 
Kansas and eastern Colorado prairies, and it will doubtless prove 
good practice in many sections where spring and summer drouths 
are common. Have the ground wet down five or six feet, so it will 
freeze as deep as possible, and if it is thoroughly wet, you will be 
surprised how deep the frost will penetrate. If this land is plowed 
when in the proper condition, you will not find a clod, nor have to 
use a roller or a float, and but very little water during the follow- 
ing season. Your crops will stand any amount of dry winds, and 
will be doubly productive in comparison to your neighbor’s who 
depends entirely on summer irrigation. The past season I raised 
melons, beets, tomatoes, peas and corn, entirely from winter irriga- 
tion. They had no rain or irrigation whatever after May 15.—[P. J. 
Lancaster, Sherman Co, Kansas. 


The Spinach-Leaf Maggot is related to the onion maggot, the 
cabbage-root maggot and other pests of this kind. It seems to be 
widely distributed and doing serious damage. Its life history has 
not yet been fully worked out, but there is good evidence that the 
same insect develops in the leaves of pigweed or goosefoot. It 
seems as if it was going to be a difficult pest to fighf, as it is not 
probable that anything can be applied to the leaves to prevent its 
attacks. The only remedies I can now suggest are the picking off 
and destroying of infected leaves,—especially in spring,—and the 
keeping down of pigweed, to prevent its breeding in that.—[Prof. 
Clarence M. Weed. 


Castor Pomace, at $18 to $20 per ton, is an expensive source of 
nitrogen, compared to cottonseed meal, at $20 to $25. In the pom- 
ace at that price, nitrogen costs 15 to 18¢c per pound, while in the 
meal at the prices quoted the cost of actual nitrogen is only 10 to 
14c per pound. Castor pomace is still preferred by some tobacco 
growers. The famous Poquonock experiments, however, indicate 
that cottonseed meal in equivalent quantity yields tobacco of like 
quality in all respects as castor pomace. 


Protecting Fruit Trees.—Do not fool away your time making 
decoctions of paint, copperas or apy similar compound. Weave 
together eight laths so they will be one-eighth of an inch apart and 
fasten them about the tree. This will afford protection from 
rabbits, borers, sheep, mice and sunscald, and will last a long time 
at a cost of a half-cent a year. I have used this protection for 12 
years and have not lost a single tree.—[{A. J. Phillips, Secretary 
Wisconsin State Horticultural Society. 


For Trimming Grapevines in the winter, they may be cut rap- 
idly and well with no splitting, by using a large and very sharp 
knife in quick blows, without handling the vines at all. The sev- 
eral portions will fall as neatly as if cut off more slowly by the 
best prunning shears. 

If your nearest town imports produce from a distance, why not 
supply that market yourself? There’s money in this hint. 
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The promising results from root pruning at 
the south, described in our last issue, do not 
justify its general application at the north un- 
til careful trial has demonstrated its useful- 
ness to northern conditions. 








———— 
The astonishing magnitude of the hen busi- 
ness, shown by our leading article in Com- 
mercial Agriculture this week, is a revelation. 
The increase during the past tive years is also 
immense. This data, collected by AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, shows that in spite of such 
development, the hen business is far from be- 
ing overdone. Our regular poultry depart- 
ment is on the third cover page this week. 

One trouble with the sheep indusiry is right 
here: DOGS! Itis strange that farmers as well 
as village and city people will keep sheep- 
killing dogs and thus discourage an industry 
that might reduce the production of more milk, 
butter and other crops and in this way bene- 
fit the market for all the farmer produces. It 
is customary to offer a bounty for the destruc- 
tion of predatory beasts, but we are barred 
from exterminating dogs in this way because 
they are not wild anima]s. The sheep trade 
will not advance in New York until there is 
better protection against domestic wolves, and 
this protection will not come until the farmers 
of the state say it must. It is quite as impor- 
tant as a tariff on wool. We have had free 
wool scarcely two years, but we have had free 
dogs until mighty few sheep are left. 

saapinenaiillaientinncany 

The federal government set the pace in pub- 
lic extravagance that has been followed so 
willingly by states, counties and towns. To- 
tal expenses of the United States were about 
65 millions of dollars a year before the war, 
but about 1890 were over 300 millions, and for 
last year were $356,000,000. During these 
three decades,the census shows that assessed 
value of all property in the United States 
increased from 12 to 24} billions, while pop- 
ulation jumped from 31} to 625 millions. The 
number of people and their taxed wealth 
doubled, but national expenditures are five 
times greater. And this in times of peace 
long after the bulk of war costs were met. 

———— 

Scientific kite-flying to assist in taking ob- 
servations at great altitudes is a probable fea- 
ture of the weather bureau the coming season. 
Prof Willis L. Moore is now engaged at Wash- 
ington in experiments which, if successful, 











EDITORIAL 


will make it possible to devise a system of 
kites capable of carrying a weight of six to 
eight pounds one to two miles above the sur- 
face of the earth. In this way barometers, 
thermometers and other like instruments will 
automatically record the conditions of the up- 
per air, and the better enable scientists to de- 
termine probable atmospheric conditions. 
The commendable weather service has already 
done much in the way of predicting winds, 
their violence and temperatures, and it is now 
in order to make further progress in accuracy 
in determining probable rainfalls. Such de- 
sideratum would prove of inestimable value 
to intelligent farmers who make use of this 
service. 
re 

Six years after the work was done, the final 
results of the agricultural census of 1890 will 
be available. Its most important and useful 
feature for our western country is the exhaust- 
ive report on irrigation, covering nearly 300 
royal quarto pages. Senator Warren is back 
of an effort to have 10,000 copies of this irri- 
gation report printed, together with its maps 
and illustrations, and also an appendix bring- 
ing the water supply information up to date. 
This will doubtless be done, and those who 
wish this important document should apply at 
once to their senators and representatives at 
Washington for it. This work is the only 
comprehensive exposition of our western irri- 
gation problem that has ever been printed. 





Steel wagon roads, as advocated by Martin 
Dodge, state ~oad commissioner of Ohio, are 
likely to have a thorough trial in several 
states this year. These roads consist of two 
rails made of steel the thickness of boiler 
plate, each formed in the shape of a gutter 
tive inches wide, with a square perpendicular 
shoulder half an inch high, then an angle of 
one inch outward slightly raised. The gutter 
forms aconduit for the water, and makes it 
easy for the wheels to enter or leave the track. 
Such a double track steel railroad, 16 ft wide, 
filled in between with broken stone, macadam 
size, would cost about 86000 against $7000 
per mile for a macadam roadbed of the same 
width, but the cost of a rural one-track steel 
road would be only about $2000 a mile. It is 
claimed that such a road would last much 
longer than stone and that one horse will 
draw on a steel track twenty times as much 
as on a dirt road, and five times as much as 
on macadam. 


as 


or 

Colony settlements are being advocated to 
work the vacant lands of Maryland and south- 
ern New Jersey. Large areas in these states 
can be purchased at a nominal sum, and the 
soil responds readily to intensive culture. 
The latest scheme of this kind is the colony 
of Hollanders about four miles from Easton 
on the Choptank river on the eastern shore of 
Maryland, where produce may be shipped by 
either water or rail. The colony expect 300 
farmers from Hoiland to settle there this 
spring. It would be easy to induce some 
farmers who are now dissatisfied in the north- 
west to remove to the lands in question if it 
were desirable. There are also many city 
people who would be attracted to such colony 
enterprises right here at home. At present, 
however, better prices for farm produce, 
rather than a larger production, is the main 
thing needed. Yet there is no doubt that all 
this ‘‘ Eastern Shore’’ country is destined to be 
asgarden. The agricultural possibilities of the 
great Chesapeake bay region, including parts 
of New Jersey and Delaware, the best sec- 
tions of Maryland and much of Virginia, are 
just beginning to be realized. A responsive 
soil, a balmy climate, a long season, easy ac- 
cess by rail or water to the nearby and best 
markets in the world, a kindly people with 
all the attributes of home, happiness and good 
citizenship at hand, and low prices for farm 
property,—what more could be asked? 

nocisiaeineilsceeinntie 

The inheritance tax is one of the least op- 
pressive, the simplest and one of the most 
easily collected. This tax on property passing 
to indirect heirs is already yielding a large 
revenue in Massachusetts, New York, Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey. It is leading toa 
demand for the courts to assume the adminis- 
tration of deceased persons. At present only 
inventories in 


six out of ten estates now file 


* 





the probate courts of Massachusetts, @ much 
smaller proportion than was the case in for- 
mer years, but the proportion of insolvent 
estates probated is not half as large now as 
twenty years ago, over 98 per cent of such 
estates being able to. pay 100 cents on the 
dollar. The average value of the realty in 
probated estates is now twice as large as it 
was 60 years ago, while personalty averages 
three times as much. Yet itis notorious that 
taxation reaches but a fraction of this trebled 
personal property. <All this is simply 
further evidence of the extent to which prop- 
erty other than real eludes both the assessor 
and tax collector. Less than 1 per cent of the 
estates probated 60 years ago in the Bay state 
exceeded $50,000 in value, while now estates 
that are over that figure constitute about 34 
per cent, there being only 36 such estates then 
against over 500 now. This indicates the con- 
centration of wealth in fewer hands in a faster 
proportion than population. During the last 
decade, however, the statistics show that this 
tendency has been arrested to some extent. 
The exhaustive data on this subject which ap- 
pears in the 25th annual report of the Mas- 
sachusetts labor bureau will be consulted with 
interest by all students of economics. 
ee 

We sent return postal card blanks to about 
300 addresses in Vermont and New York of 
farmers whose stock had been tuberculin test- 


ed. After his first refusal, Dr Osgood of the 
Massachusetts cattle commission furnished 
us the list of several hundred entries whose 


stock had been tested by its officials, and 
about 700 blanks were sent to these. Some of 


these blanks came back stamped ‘‘no such 
party known,’’ many others have not been 
heard from at all, and those that have been 
received may be thus summarized: 
No re- No of 
ports COWS 
Distinctly favorable to tuberculin, 52 957 
No bad effects from test, 96 1201 
No opinion either way, 21 79 
Distinctly unfavorable to test, 119 1153 
Scattering, 51 1247 
Total, 349 4637 


Every return that could be construed as fa- 
vorable ‘to tuberculin is placed under that 
head, except one report from the Delaware 
experiment station whose tests vf 1000 head 
are included under ‘‘scattering,’’ as we 
mean these figures to indicate farmers’ and 
breeders’ views. These favorable reports will 
be printed in more detail. Those reporting 
‘‘no bad effects’’ from tuberculin, but express- 
ing no opinion for or against it, are about as 
numerous as those distinctly opposed, though 
it is fair to add that many of the latter base 
their opposition to observed bad effect of test. 
We regret that the proportion of replies is too 
small to draw any other conclusion than that 
the interest in the whole subject is too slight 
among average farmers to induce them to 
make a simple report. All of which empha- 
sizes the ‘‘scare’’ feature of the whole affair. 





One Trouble Located.—I read the address of 
J. T. Brooks, the Pennsylvania railroad at- 
torney, in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Jan 11 
with considerable amusement. His statement 
that Ohio farms have depreciated 50 per cent 
in value during the last 25 years is equally true 
of the farms of New York and Pennsylvania 
as is evidenced by the recent reports of 
George T. Powell and Mr Kepelguard of Penn- 
sylvania. New York is a great dairy state 
and if her farms have depreciated 50 per cent 
during the past quarter of a century, how will 
the farmers of Ohio prevent depreciation by 
adopting dairying? There is one fact that Mr 
Brooks did not allude to. An Ohio farm will 
buy as many ounces of silver to-day as_ it 
would 25 years ago and if silver were a unit of 
value or had never been demonetized, improv- 
ed Ohio farms would not have depreciated, 
our almshouses would not be full of paupers, 
there would not be 300,000 tramps in the 
country, and a syndicaté of European and 
American bankers would not be locking up 
allthe gold to compel the United States of 
America to ‘‘give up its pound of flesh.’’ The 
worst feature of this miserable business is 
that nine-tenths of the farmers and producing 
classes do not yet know that silver has been 
demonetized and are blindly striking at im- 
aginary authors of their distress.—[Eugene 
Starkweather, Worcester, Otsego Co, N Y. 
































Among the Celebrities. 





The latest joke about Senator Allison of 
Iowa is that he could walk on piano keys from 
New York to Omaha without sounding a note. 


The accompanying portrait is an admirable 
likeness,copied from a drawing by De Thul- 
strup in the Art Amateur, of Lord Frederick 
J.eighton, the distinguished English painter, 





LORD LEIGHTON, THE GREAT PAINTER. 


who died the other day at.the age of 65. He 
was president of the Royal Academy, and had 
devoted himself to art from his 12th year. He 
studied and worked in Italy and other con- 
tinental countries until he was 25, when he 
returned to England. Some of his most wide- 
ly known paintings are Elijah in the Wilder- 
ness, the Music Lesson, Helen of Troy, Ata- 
lanta and the Spanish Dancing Girl. 





Concerning two of the populist senators at 
Washington, the correspondent of a republican 
paper in New York city says: ‘On all sides 
there is affectionate consideration for Peffer, 
and Jones is one of the most popular men in 


”” 


congress. 





The late Theodore Runyon, ambassador to 
Germany, who died recently of heart disease 
at Berlin, was one of the ablest and most 
valuable men of our diplomats abroad. He 
was a New Jersey man and a veteran of the 
civil war. 

—EEE - 

The Senate for Free Silver—The vote in the 
United States senate upon the free silver sub- 
stitute for the house bond bill is interesting 
as showing the gains made by the silver in- 
terest. Such a measure probably cannot pass 
the house, and if if should do so, would be 
vetoed by the president. The vote on the free 
coinage billin the senate was as follows, 
analyzed politically: Of the 42 votes for sil- 
ver, 21 were democratic, 15 republican and six 


populist. The democrats were. Bacon, Bate, 
Berry, Blanchard, Call, Chilton, Cockrell, 
Daniel, George. Harris, Irby, Jones (Ark), 
Pasco, Pugh, Roach, Tillman, Turpie, Vest, 
Voorhees, Walthall, White; republicans, 
Brown, Cameron, Cannon, Carter, Clark, 
Mantle, Mitchell (Ore), Perkins, Pettigrew, 
Pritchard, Shoup, Squire, Teller, Warren, 
Wilson; populists, Allen, Butler, Jones of 
Nevada, Kyle, Peffer, Stewart. Of the 35 


votes against silver, 13 were democratic and 
22 republican. The democrats thus voting 
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were Caffery, Faulkner, Gibson, Gorman, 
Gray, Hill, Lindsey, Martin, Mills, Mitchell 
of Wisconsin, Murphy, Palmer, Vilas. Those 
paired and not voting were Messrs Blackburn 
(D) and Cullom (R), Dubois (D) and Smith 


(D), Hansbrough (R) and Aldrich (R), Gor- 
don (D) and Sewall (R), Wolcott (R) and 


Brice (D), Morgan (D) and Quay (R). 


An American’s Appeal.—John Hays Ham- 
mond, an American engineer who was made 
prisoner by the Boer government along with 
about 60 other aliens or Uitlanders on a 
charge of sedition, appeals to the United 
States government to urge upon that of the 
Boer republic that the demands of the reform 
committee which he represented were reasona- 
ble, and to protest against the treatment of 
himself and the other prisoners. This reform 
committee was seeking to secure the elective 
franchise and other objects when the Jameson 
raid occurred, and they were arrested as im- 
plicated in the uprising. 


Echoes from Washington.—The house com- 
mittee on agriculture has completed the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill. It carries an ap- 
propriation of $3,158,392, being about $234,000 
below the estimates and $145,358 less than the 
amount for the current fiscal year. 

The Pennsylvania state board of agriculture 
sent resolutions to Secretary Morton indorsing 
his course with regard to the free distribution 
of seeds. A resolution was before the senate 
to re-establish seed distribution, and the 
secretary was severely criticised in the course 
of the discussion, mention being made even 
of impeachment. 

Senator Tillman of South Carolina made 
a speech bitterly attacking the president, and 
Senator Thurston of Nebraska in his maiden 
speech, which is described as very eloquent, 
urged the passage of the resolution affirming 
the Monroe doctrine. He said: ‘‘I would 
vote for it were the navies of all Europe 
thundering at our harbors. I would vote for 
it were the shells of British battle ships 
bursting above the dome of the nation’s capi- 
tol.’’ 

The Venezuelan commission will visit Spain 
and other countries to investigate the boun- 
dary cuestion. 

The house ways and means commit- 
tee adopted the resolution of Mr Tawney 
of Minnesota, providing for an _ inquiry 
into our commercial treaties and agreements, 
and especially how the repeal of the reciproc- 
ity law has affected them. 





New York’s Thirst.—The 
ment of the liquor law in New York city by 
the present administration has provoked a 
remarkable opposition to laws prohibiting the 
sale of beer and liquors on Sunday. More 
than a hundred thousand citizens have signed 
the petition for Sunday beer (and whisky). 
Among them are four ex-mayors, an ex-secre- 
tary of the treasury, C. P. Huntington, An- 
drew Carnegie, Rev Dr Rainsford, Rev Dr 
Rylance, Rev R. Heber Newton and half a 
dozen other clergymen, Christian and Jewish. 


rigorous enforce- 


Hope for the Armenians.—Miss Clara Barton 
and her staff learned on her arrival in Eng- 
land of the concession of the Turkish govern- 
ment, that persons nominated by United 
States Minister Terrill might distribute funds 
in Armenia, and was much encouraged. The 
Turkish branch of the Red society, 
known as the Red Crescent, may perhaps be 
allowed to supervise the distribution. Resolu- 
tions were passed by congress calling on the 
European powers which participated in the 
Berlin conference to protect the Armenians, 
There has been a change of feeling toward the 
Armenian nation as a whole in the minds of 
some Americans since the declaration of Prof 
Grosvenor of Amherst college, author of a 
very able book on Constantinople and a resi- 
dent of that reigon for 15 years, that the mas- 
sacres have been provoked by secret bands of 
Armenians in the United States who incited 
their countrymen to rebellion against the sul- 
tan for the purpose of securing the interven- 
tion of the powers. That thousands of inno- 
cent Armenian Christians have perished, how- 
ever, martyrs to their faith, isnot to be 
doubted. 

In a speech in London Lord Salisbury prac- 
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tically acknowledged the impotence of Eng- 
land, in that she dared not interfere with Tur- 
key without the alliance of another power, 
and that such alliance was not to be had. 
This speech is said to have weakened public 
confidence in the prime minister and hight- 
ened the growing dissatisfaction which mani- 
fested itself at his refusal to arbitrate the 
Venezuelan question. Even his friends are 
chagrined over his weak policy. These things 
portend a general election by and by, after 
parliament has given expression to public 
sentiment, in which there will be another 
overturn. 





Claims Balance of Power.—The American 
protective association, better known as the 
A PA, claims a voting strength in the nation 
of 3,500,000, and decided in supreme council 
at Rochester, N Y, to demand as the consid- 
eration for its support of any nominee of any 
party for president, that the platform of the 
national convention of that party reaftirm the 
principles of the total separation of church 
and state, the restriction of immigration and 
the reform of the laws regarding citizenship 
and the right of franchise. It will demand, 
too, that such party shall reaftirm its faith in 
the American public school system as the ba- 
sis of liberty and prosperity. The A PA 
claims it will have the balance of power in 
the presidential election. 


Rural Mail Delivery.—A bill is before con- 
gress which aims to secure the delivery 
of mail by carriers at small postoftices. It 
was introduced by Congressman Sperry of 
Connecticut and provides that, on the petition 
of 20 patrons of any postoftice, the postmaster 
shall establish a carrier service which shall 
deliver letters at a cost of one cent, to be paid 
by the recipient. The acceptance of the serv- 
ice is voluntary on the part of each indivi- 
dual and it is not to cost the government any- 
thing. This move is owing to the persistent 
refusal of the present administration to con- 
tinue the free delivery experiment inaugurat- 
ed by Postmaster General Wanamaker at 46 
small postoffices, which service, there is rea- 
son to believe, was paying for itself or even 
making a profit. 


Cuba’s Struggle.—There is suspicion that the 
steamer J. W. Hawkins, which sank near 
the eastern end of Long Island while starting 
for Cuba with troops and arms worth $200,000, 
was scuttled or sunk by a Spanish spy. Or it 
is possible that the.ship was destroyed as a 
blind, and the men and material transferred 
to another el to deceive the Spanish gov- 
ernment. ~ struggle in Cuba grows more 
bitter with the arrival of Gen Weyler, who 
gives the insurgents eight days in which to 
lay down their arms; if they refuse he gives 
warning of a campaign ‘‘of blood and fire.’’ 
It appears that Gen Campos who was with- 
drawn on account of his failure to suppress the 
insurrection, was a humane man and averse 
to the treachery and horror of traditional Span- 
ish warfare. 

Resolutions introduced in the United States 
senate express sympathy with Cuba and _ re- 
quest Spain to grant the insurgents belliger- 
ent rights, which would be a remarkable pro- 
ceeding and a sacrifice of Spanish national 
honor. 

Current History.—The- boat crew of Yale 
college is to race*the winner of the Oxford- 
Cambridge regatta in England the coming 
summer, at Henley, and the race probably 
will be an annual affair. It had been expected 
that the English crew would come over here, 
and there is not a little disappointment that 
an English audience, and not an American, 
is to witness the contest. 

President Cleveland has accepted an invita- 
tion to deliver an address at the celebration 
of the 150th. anniversary of the founding of 
Princeton college, Princeton, N J, next Oc- 
tober. 

Even Russia is a bit cautious. She does 
not proceed to enjoy to the full her newly 
assumed power in Turkey, but offers to sell 
the island of Cyprus to England, it is said, 
in exchange for the privilege of occupying a 
part of Anatolia, which she could not do un- 
der the conditions of the treaty or convention 
of Cyprus. 
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MAGNITUDE OF POULTRY INDUSTRY. 


ONE OF THE Most IMPORTANT BRANCHES OF 
AGRICULTURE—A PROFITABLE AND RAPID- 
LY GROWING BUSINESS—POSSIBIL- 
ITY OF FURTHER GREAT 
DEVELOPMENT. 
The eyg product of last year and number of sowls in 
town and country compared with farm 
poultry only 5 and 15 years ago. 


(Stated in round millions.) 
1896 1890 
383 286 


1880 
Number of fowls, 126 
Dozens of eggs, 1141 820 457 
Total value, $343 B275 #118 

Despite the big increase in the poultry bus- 
iness the last five years, and the close atten- 
tion now given it, there is room for still great- 
er expansion before it is overdone. Figures 
relating to the industry, just compiled by 
this journal as a result of an extensive in- 
quiry, enormous as they are, fail to show any 
general overproduction. .These conclusions 
are reached after a study of advance proofs of 
census statistics never before printed, the 
home market situation, together with official 
tigures suggesting possibilities of foreign out- 
let for poultry products, and most careful de- 
ductions from other available data. The mag- 
nitude of the poultry business is never imag- 
ined by those who have not made a study of 
the situation. In round numbers our figures 
show what may be termed a permanent in- 
vestinent of 30 million dollars in poultry in 
this country. This is reached on the basis of 
an average valuation of fowls 50c each, tur- 
keys, ducks and geese $1, eggs 12c per doz. 
Considering the vast amount of money invest- 
ed in breeds of fancy strains throughout the 
entire country, which will do something to 
bring up the average value of barnyard fowls, 
together with the relatively higher values of 
both poultry and eggs in producing sections 
adjacent to large cities, especially in the east, 
these estimates are conservative. 

It is probable that the annual product of 
the poultry industry, the meat and eggs con- 
sumed, represents almost as much money to 
the producer as does the wheat crop. The 
value of fowls alone is to-day three or four 
times the total value of all the sheep in the 
United States. Even the hogs now in this 
country represent no greater value than the 
poultry, and dairy cows are valued at only 
about double the poultry figures, eggs ex- 
cluded. 

INCREASE IN PAST FIVE YEARS. 

Census figures on this important adjunct of 
the farmer’s business, now available for the 
tirst time, show a decided gain over those of 
a decade earlier. Our own excitsive inquiry 
reveals an astonishing growth during the 
past five years. The condensed table above 
shows this, and other details by states appear 
in the larger table below. The census of 1880 
was admittedly incomplete. Owing to the fact 
that the census taken in 189 was only. of 
fowls on farms, our effort to get at the fowls 
on hand Jan 1, 1896, both on farms and in 
towns, makes the increase seem larger than 
it really is. After much inquiry, we have 
estimated the egg product of fowls in towns 
and villages at only the same rate as the cen- 
sus showed on farms, which is doubtless 
much too low. All the figures at best are 
only approximates, though the most accurate 
available. Large and small farmers, and 
market specialists everywhere are very prop- 
erly giving more attention to the poultry in- 
dustry than ever before. While prices in 
many sections are often low, this fact is due 
rather to unequal and unfortunate distribu- 
tion than to lack of healthy deinand. Fur- 
thermore, the testimony of vast numbers of 
poultry raisers goes to show that at the above 
average valuation placed upon the different 
kinds of fowls, they yield a handsome profit 
on the investment besides paying well for 
the labor involved. 

HOME MARKETS NOT SUPPLIED. 

Up to the present, the production of poultry 
yards is all wanted at home, while it isa 
noteworthy fact that millions of dozens of 
eggs are imported annually, the home supply 
falling short of market requirements. So long 
as we pay ten times as much for foreign eggs 
as received for domestic sent abroad, let no 
one say this branch of the business is over- 
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done. During the past three years, and in 
spite of a duty of 3to 5c per doz, nearly 8,000,- 
000 doz eggs have been imported into the 
United States, worth about a million dollars. 
Canada supplies nearly all these, yet far-off 
China ships a considerable number each year 
to our Pacific coast ports. 
OUR FOREIGN TRADE IN EGGS. 
Duty -—-Exports-—, —-—Imports——\, 
p dz Doz Value Doz Value 
: 150,992 $25,312 2,709,411 $324,133 
163,061 1,791,430 199,536 
143,489 3,318,011 
183,063 4,188,492 
363,116 8,233,043 
1890, 380,884 15,062,796 
1889, 548,750 $75,936 15,918,809 2,418,976 
*Includes 7,007,826 free and 1,225,217 dutiable. 
The Poultry Industry by States. 

The figures below under 1890 are the federal 
census taken in June, ’90, of the number of poultry 
on farms and eggs produced in previous year, but 
the census took no account of poultry in towns. 
The second column under each heading is the 
earetul and conservative estimate of this journal, 
the result of elaborate inquiry and including two 
features which must be taken into consideration. 
First, the increase in the numbers on farms since 
°90; second, the numbers in towns and villages Jan 
1, °96, thus arriving at an approximation of the 
total census to-day. In addition to the increase 
on farms in various states since ’°%, we have add- 
ed 5 to 33 per cent, according to the section of the 
country, to cover the numbers in towns in the 
various states. Inasmuch as the towns devote 
relatively little attention to turkeys, ducks and 
geese, our ’96 figures here represent only farm 
growth during the five-year term. 

POULTRY ON FARMS IN 1890 AND ESTIMATE INCLUDING 
TOWNS, JAN 1, 1896 
{Last three figures, 000’s, omitted.) 
Ducks 


and geese 
"90 "96 


1895, 
1894, 
1893, 
1892, 
1891, 


~Fowls~ Turkeys —Eggs, dz~ 
"90 "9% "%) "06 "90 "6 


9,384 12,902 
5,049 

4,515 

8,931 

2,021 

5.638 

45,807 

8,032 


50.050 


1,940 


1,283 


1,411 
934 


ANTIC. 
78 61 } 2,219 
{06 324 8.719 


51A 
236 = 31 
206 545 
156 169 
163 = 397 
37 47 
NORTH CENTRAL. 
19,633 521 599 
17,692 505 5x0 
32,195 1,044 1,252 
8.412 186 223 
8.115 206 236 2 
5.871 151 166 58 20,354 26,866 
29,090 941 1,129 ; 100.004 
30,076 927 1,021 ‘ 70,153 
928 4 35 21 2 «3,553 4,103 
2,647 60 63 7 10,137 
9,760 219 «240 30,757 
2,912 530 583 56,211 
SOUTH CENTRAL. 
15,384 672 705 1,338 
14,564 430 451 1,140 
7,48 178 86 
6.779 19 203 
2,114 75 78 
15,210 536 6643 
5ll 6 7 
7,234 119 124 
WESTERN. 
234 336 5 6 
7 105 2 
1,110 26 
87 


6,264 


4 
1 
7 


1,123 
1,700 
5,340 2B (Ht 


Total, 258,871 352,984 10,754 12,154 15,985 17,824 819,723 1,140,896 


4 
20 ‘ ; 

52 ‘ } 4.454 
) 13,679 


Better Tone in Onions Discernible. 


Such a large part of last year’s enormous 
onion crop has been marketed that the situa- 
tion now presents some elements of strength. 
In many portions of leading sections where 
commercially grown, stocks have generally 
left first hands, while elsewhere these are 
still rather burdensome and looking for an 
outlet. “. good many onions are available in 
parts of N Y and northern Ohio, but else- 
where they are much reduced. Special ad- 
vices to this journal from leading growers and 
dealers in every important onion section 
point to uniformly low prices, with a ten- 
dency, in certain directions, to harden. 
Some of our correspondents -who make a spe- 
cialty of this crop anticipate a sharp advance 
between now and March 15, but this opinion 
is not universal. 


In the upper Connecticut valley, onions 


have mostly left tirst hands, with the 
now about leading growers in eastern 
Massachusetts indicating a slow market with 
stocks still ample. In the Southport district 
of Ct more than half the °95 crop has been 
marketed, but the demand is rather indiffer- 
ent. In Orange Co, N Y, a good many red 
globes are held. Prime stock is quotable 
around 80c per bbl. W. E. Sturr estimates 
35,000 bbls still on hand around Florida, not 
counting the Chester meadows. Most of the 
Long Island crop is marketed, and prices are 
low at 25 to 30c per bu. In northern Ohio, in- 
cluding the big producing sections in the lake 
counties, a good many onions remain, but in 
the western part of the state, such as Hardin 
Co, stocks are well reduced. Around 
Painesville, Lake Co, onions are keeping 
well, farmers are anxious to sell, prices now 
40 to 45c per bu. In Lorain Co, about half 
as many on hand as a year ago with the 
price lower at 35¢ and demand throughout 
January indifferent. Wean, Horr, Warner & 
Co of Wellington hold scant 20,000 bu compar- 
ed with 50,000 bu one year ago. Wyandot 
Co has plentiful supplies, with holders 
offered all the way down to 20 to 30c. In the 
big wholesale markets the relatively light 
stocks of choice onions are firmly held, but 
trade is light and there is some competition 
to be met on the part of foreign grown. 


price 


35e, 


Interpretation of Our Live Stock Census. 


a tendency in some 
conclusions from the data 
regarding hog supplies which this jour. 
nal has recently presented. It is true 
the decrease in total number shown was 
trifling, but it by no means follows that the 
market supply at the leading centers will be 
in the same proportion. The receipts of hogs 
at Chicago and at Missouri river points are 
drawn from a definite territory, and the total 
number-in states outside of this supply terri- 
tory cuts no figure in these local market re- 
ceipts. 

It would appear safe to say that a compar- 
ison of total numbers of hogs in the hog sup- 
ply states indicates a marketing during the 
first part of the coming year at least consid- 
erably under last. The abundance of rorn 
this year, however, introduces an uncertain 
element, as it makes it possible and profitable 
to feed a larger proportion of the total num- 
ber than was possible a year ago when corn 
was scarce and high. <A proper allowance for 
this factor would indicate a larger propor- 
tional marketing than the following compar- 
ison of total numbers would seem to fore- 
shadow: 

TOTAL NUMBEROF HOGS IN SURPLUS STATES. 


There is quarters to 


draw incorrect 


(Last three ficures 000’s omitted. } 
1895 1896 1895 
2,008 Minn, 636 624 
la, 5,358 5,953 
4,148 4.366 
2,160 2,298 
1,884 1,829 
Ill, oe — 
Wis, Total, 27,787 29,529 

This suggests a shortage for the territory of 
about 6 per cent, but as this is heaviest in the 
states of principal supply such as Ill, Ia and 
Mo, the shortage in the three approximating 
10 per cent, it need not be surprising if the 
shortage finally appears larger than the table 
would indicate. 

Commenting on our statement of cattle sup- 
ply, an excellent authority declares that the 
‘*talent’’ in the Chicago sgock yards believes 
receipts this year will run much less than ’965. 
The information in our possession leads us to 
a contrary conclusion. The small increase in 
total numbers which was shown last week is 
mainly the result of carrying over on account 
of short feed a part of the surplus which 
should have been marketed in ’95. This sur- 
plus, added to the surplus of the present year 
ordinarily available, is now being fed for ’96 
markets. 


Tenn, 
cy, 

Mich, 

Ind, 


Mo, 
Kan, 
Neb, 


Owners of Stock Cattle throughout Texas are 
as a rule firm in their views, and it is difficult 
to effect trades. This is especially true of 
holders of young steers and cows, who believe 
these will all be wanted. 


Alfalfa Seed is selling in England at $2.50@3 
p bu and in Paris the famous Provence seed 
is quoted at 4@5. 








HALTING FEATURES IN TRADE. 


TurEsDAY EVENING, Feb 4, 1896. 

The grain markets show much irregularity, 
dominated almost exclusively by the action 
of wheat. Here the tendency seems rather 
toward an advance, checked by frequent reac- 
tions with coarse grains sympathizing closely. 
Flour is firmly held, but millers secure ad- 
vances only with difficulty. Receipts of hogs 
at principal packing points are readily ab- 
sorbed, with the Jan advance fairly well 
maintained. Other descriptions of live stock 
re quiet, domestic wools have failed to fully 
respond to the slight advance abroad, cotton 
is vacillating and dairy products are without 
important feature save an increased butter 
consumption following the severe break re- 
cently noted. Revised prices holding good 
to-night follow: 


THE GRAIN TRADE, 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 
Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 














Chicago, 66 4g 285¢c 19%c *B37 "7 25 
New York, 7446 37 24 *450 *7 50 
r ty io 275 *850 
13% 2046 180 440 
73g 2634 19 - = 
z 0% - _ _ om 
San Francisco, *1.224¢ “90 *85 *7 00 le 
London 8234 4246 on i =a 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades. Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 68c 307%c 214¢c 
July, 67% 323 21% 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADa, 

This week Last week One year ago 
Wheat, bu, 66,734,000 67,523,000 83,376,00 
Corn, 11,976,000 10,431,000 12,720,000 
Oats, 6.444,000 6,253,000 7,683,000 


At Chicago, the improvement in wheat prices 
noted during past two weeks and foreshadowed in 
these columns since Jan 1 is well maintained. 
This week opens easy but is followed by recovery. 
The market has now advanced more than 10c 
above the low point and at the advance seems 
broader and stronger than ever. Trade has wid- 
ened out, the general public shows some indica- 
tions of being in the market sufficiently to over- 
- shadow the professional traders, and while reac- 
tions are frequent they have been followed by fur- 
ther rises which put the price still higher. The 
legitimate situation has not materially changed, 
but operators are now more disposed to pay more 
attention to actual situation as it develops. 
Northwestern receipts continue large but their 
influence in dominating values is broken now that 
attention is being given to other news factors. It 
now looks as if continued strength depends large- 
ly upon the foreign situation. The Indian crop is 
reported suffering badly from drouth just before 
harvest, the general opinion is that the Argen- 
tine is crop is onlty moderate, while Australia is 
already importing wheat from our Pacific coast 
to supply home deficiéncies. European stocks at 
supply points are small and decreasing and week- 
ly shipments recently have not equaled the con- 
sumptive demand, Against this array of bullish 
information northwestern receipts continue near- 
ly double last year. Money markets are not in 
the best condition and itis reported that Russia 
has a large stock of wheat ready for shipment as 
soon as navigation opens. Argentine wheat will 
be ready to ship freely in a few weeks, followed 
shortly by whatever surplus India has. The price 
of May wheat has gone above 67c with a nervous 
feeling which can easily result either in a further 
substantial advance or a sharp reaction, either 
out of proportion to the importance of the news 
at hand. 

Corn continues to follow wheat, but in a rather 
slow protesting manner. Receipts the opening 
day of this week are larger and this fact 
has its influence. Above 30c for May there 
has been considerable selling by cribbers and a 
more liberal movement is shown, and the visible 
supply is inereasing liberally. The market is 
largely sympathetic and any reaction in wheat 
will probably be accompanied by declines in 
corn. The price at the close of last week touched 
3le for May followed by a reaction, and hesitancy 
is the rnle so far this week. Top prices scored 
show an advance of more than 19 per cent from 
the bottom. 

Oats show unusual activity, advancing in sympa- 
thy with wheat and depending almost entirely 
upon that grain for a stimulus. May delivery 
advanced to 213¢ and maintains a firm front so 
long as wheat holds its own. No 2 in store around 
193¢, 

Rye develops marked strength, recording an 
advance of about 3c with better inquiry and more 
trade than for some time. May sold up to 44c with 
cash as high’as 41}c in store and by sample a fur- 
ther premium. Barley receipts rather more lib- 
eral but prices strong. Choice to extra 4@40c, 

Timothy seed in larger supply, common slow and 
higher grades steady. Sales on basis of $375 P 


THE LATEST MARKETS 
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* Turning 
% These Days ie 
+ Into Money 


? Any Boy 
* Or Girl 
? Can Do This 





Days with nothing special to do. It is easy 
enough to make them profitable. 


By representing the leading magazine for the 
home, Tue Lapies’ Home Journat. An @ 


country to earn money. 
Write about the plan to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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THINGS GROW fast and large in ground that has been covered with 


CANADA UNLEACHED 
HARDWOOD ASHES 
AND BONE 


Supplied in carload lots, in bulk, sacks or barrels, direct from Canadian storehouses. 
Bone Meal, Bone and Blood » etc,, shippe .d direct from the immense slough tes 

houses of Armour & Co., Chicago. _For pric es, pamphlets, etc., address MUNROE, LALOR 
& Co. 32 Arcade Building, Oswego. N. Y. General Eastern Agents for Armour & Co., of Chicago. 
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COMPLETE LINE OF 


POTATO MACHINERY, 


CUTTERS, SPRAYERS, SORTERS, ETC. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE. 


ASPINWALL MFC. CO., 








WU 44747 


IMPROVEMENTS, 
PRICES. 


6O SABIN ST., JACKSON, MICH. 














AGENIS 


Illustrated seinabiet mailed free. 
Cheapest riding harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 


SENT ON TRIA To be returned at my expense DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr, 


if not satisfactory. a 
N.B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. Millington, New Jersey, and Chicago, nl. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 






ACM PULVERIZING HARROW, 
CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 


Adapted to all soils 
and alk work. Crushes, 
cuts, lifts, pulverizes, 
6 turnsand levels the soil 
in one operation. Made en- 
tirely of cast steel and wrou ght 
iron—practically indestructible. 


WANTED. 
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etl for prime. In clover little doing but steady 
and prices maintained on basis of 7 25 P ctl. Flax 
seed dull and lower, 85 to 924c P bu for No 1 on 
track. 

At Toledo, 
to about T4c 
with May 75ic. Is 
opening of this week, 
follow any material 
farmers are wishing for more 
ing for winter wheat-fields, the cash market 
exhibiting considerable strength. No 3 soft has 
sold at Tic. Corn quiet and rather dull, all coarse 
grains following the advance in wheat reluctant- 
4 Cash quotable at 28¢, May 3ljc, cash oats 204c, 

May 22}c, cash rye 41@4ljc. Cloverseed continues 
quiet on the basis of about $440 p bu for either 
prime or March delivery, cash timothy 1 80. 

At New York, wheat without materially new 
development, the statistical position coupled with 
advances elsewhere causing marked strength and 
erratic changes. Offerings of cash winter wheat 
restricted and this encourages holders in spite of 
the large movement of spring in the northwest. 
Last week’s close brought the highest prices, No 2 
red in elevator working up to 79c, a net gainfof 3c, 
with interest the opening days of this week una- 
bated and market nervous. Buekwheat slightly 
higher at 41@42c P bu, buckwheat flour substan- 
tially steady at $1 20@1 25 p 100 Ibs. Coarse grains 
generally higher in sympathy with wheat. No 2 
corn delivered 374¢ at the close of last week with 
support half-hearted so far this week, and oats 
uncertain around 25@25}c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 
Cattie Hogs Sheep 

Chicago, ® 100 Ibs, 7 #4 35 #3 75 
New York, 75 475 375 
Buffalo, j 4 60 3 60 
Kansas City, 4g00 350 
Pittsburg, 455 3 65 

At Chicago, cattle receipts continue only moder 
ate but the demand is unsatisfactory and prices 
are maintained indifferently. Some encourage- 
ment, however, follows the slight advance 
Monday of this week. Heavy cattle, unless 
very heavy, are selling at a discount. Receipts of 
Texans Continue liberal and prices have declined 
in sympathy with natives. Veal calves in light 
supply and good demand. Stockers and feeders 
hold fairly steady at prices out of keeping with 
fat stuff. Revised prices follow: 
Ch to ex ship’ng steers, ‘ et 70 Feeders, 3 $5@8 2 
Good to ch do, Cows, 17 70 


ood do, 3 : 60 *8& Heifers, 2 50 


Com to ao do, 3 25 50 Bulls, 2 00 
Texas steers, 20 


Butchers’ steers, 32) 350 
Stockers, 250 300 Veal calves, $25 

The small advance in sheep prices has serv = 
to bring out heavy receipts with prices in conse- 
quence reacting 20@30c last week, followed by 
partial recovery early this week. The country still 
seems full of sheep on feed, and every advance 
starts them to Chicago. henge ms $2 75@3 60, 
Texans 2 10@2 90, natives 2@3 75, lambs 3@4 75. 

Hog receipts again only ~ ob abe but demand 
from packers indifferent and shipping inquiry 
only fair. Feeling prevails that farmers are hold- 
ing hogs back to some extent on account of recent 
advances in prices and future receipts a puzzle. 
Quality good, but heavy hogs discriminated 
against. Rough packing $3 95 to 4 05, light 4@4 25, 
mixed 4@4 304, heavy packing 4 10@4 35. 

At Pittsburg. cattle quiet and not particularly 
active in any direction. Receipts from. interior 
points have proved rather light, yet demand not 
of such a character as to offer any real stimulus 
Monday of this week receipts comprised§ 50 loads 
against 70 a week earlier. The tone of the market 
at the opening of this week is dull with prices 
substantially unchanged, these being continued 
as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $4 50@4 
Good, 1200 to 1900 lbs, 490 420 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Iba, 38%) 375 Heifers, 800 to 1100 lbs. 275 400 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, zy) 300 Bologna cows, P hd, 500 1400 
Rough, half-fat, 350 Fresh cows and spring- 

Com to good fat oxen, 175 375 ers, 15 00 4000 

In the hog market the reaction which has over- 
taken the trade elsewhere is here apparent. Re- 
ceipts are moderate in character, amounting to 35 
loads the first day of this week, or substantially 
the same asa week earlier,and prices went off 10c. 
This carried them early this week to a basis of 
$4 50@4 55 for prime medium weights with com- 
mon to best yorkers 4 35@4 50, heavy hogs 4 30@ 
440,” pigs 4 25@440 and rough lots 3 60@3 90. 
Sheep are in more than ample supply, Monday’s 
arrivals numbering 25 cars. The week opens 10c 
lower with prime wethers, 95@100 tbs, 3 30@3 50, 
fair to good, 70@90 ibs, 2 15@3 20, common to 
choice lambs 3@4 80. 

At Buffalo, cattle are shown a little more atten- 
tion than further west, with a moderately satisfac- 
tory outlet for everything at all desirable. Prices 
the opening of this week went up 15@25c under 
Monday’s fresh offerings, of about 100 cars. The 
improvement was confined to good to choice, 
with others barely steady. Fair to extra native 
beeves $4 25@4 70, rough lots 3 26@4, stockers and 
feeders 2 25@3 75, milkers and springers $25@40 ea. 
Hogs again in fair demand on the part of both 
local packers and shippers. Monday’s receipts, 


wheat unsettled, market advanced 
for cash at the close of last week, 
extremely sensitive at the 
with operators ready to 
change elsewhere. Ohio 
general snow cover- 


Fair to g 


Com to good fat bulls, 2 00@3 25 
Com to good fat cows, 150 300 
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100 cars, showed an increase over a week earlier, 
with good to best droves selling at 4 50@4 60, rough 
lots usual discount. In spite of liberal arrivals, 
Monday’s supply numbering 90 cars, sheep are in 
fairly good demand at substantially steady prices 
on the basis of 2 75@3 60 for fair mixed to extra 
heavy wethers. Common to choice lambs 3 50@ 
5 50. 

At New York, cattle rather dull and easy. 
Moderate numbers are on sale good enough for 
export account, but this class of trade is 
urgent and local butchers find about all the stock 
they can readily care for. Something particular- 
ly nice would command $4 50 and better, but few 
such are offered and ordinary to good native steers 
are quotable at 3 75@4 40. Oxen 235@3 80, com- 
mon to choice bulls 2 25@3 25. Veal galves in good 
demand when choice at 6 50@8 50, with ordinary 
5@6, yearlings and barnyard calves 2 50@3, coun- 
try dressed 7@10jc P th for choice. Hogs easy on 
the basis of 440@475 for heavy and medium 
weights with choice pigs at a premium. Sheep 
and lambs in ample supply, declined 10@25ce 
late last week, followed by indifferent demand 
this week. Poor to prime sheep 2 25@3 50, with ex- 
tra possibly a premium, fair to choice lambs 4 25 
@5 50. 

At Boston, miich cows without special change, 
— nt — al — 
JONAH’S GOURD GREW FAST. 

In one night twenty feet long! That was a mir 
acie! But Salzer’s Sand Vetch, the coming hay 
plant, grew 10 inches in seven days on fine, dry 
soil, without a dropof moisture. That’s something 
for drouth-tried soil; so is Giant Spurry, Teosinte 

and lots of things you’ll find in our catalog. 

If you will cut this out and send it with 10c 
postage to the Jolin A. Salzer Seed Co, La Crosse, 
Wis, you will receive their mammoth catalog 
and 10 packages grasses and grains, including 
Sand Vetch, free. 


nos “SERAYER 


Prepaid. 
FREE a and hints on spraying. 


THE COMET 


sells on sight. Sprays from bucket or barre} 
50 feet. Double acting. You want it for your 
orchard, vines, and wes All brass are best. 
aa) agents. Write today. 


USLER, Johnstown, Ohio, U. S. A. 


SPINELESS GOOSEBERRIES. 


For Colored Plate, description and price address 
Cc. H. JOOSTEN, 
SBG Dew Stew Now Work. 


NOTICE. The time for booking orders will close on 
Febr th. Last notice. 


FARM 
SEED 

















New Corn, 900 bus. on 5 acres, 
a Potatoes and Oats at 
may) um petoee an | Ae VEG- 
LES DS. Catalog 

wo iy 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., 
Moreton Farm (P.O.) N. Y. 


not ° 





Better than 


any other: Vacuum Leather Oil. Get 
acan at a harness- or shoe-store, 25c a 
half-pint to $1.25 a gallon; book “‘How 
to Take Care of Leather,’’ and swob, 

both free; use enough to find out; if 
you don’t like it, take the can back and 
get the whole of your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 





250, 000 Peach Trees 


1 00 Pear, 100,000 Pla 
150,00 Cherry, 150,000 Ap “4 
quince, eal a bona, 100,600 
I 0,000 Small 
Fruita 700,0 ood Hoses, 1,000 
car loads Ornamental Trees’ and 
a. : e 
ull supply of flower and ve 
table seeds, plants, balbs, — 
Elegant 168- age catalogue, free. Send 
for it before buying. Everything mail 
size postpaid. ‘Larger b express or 
freight Safe arrival and saitsfaction 
guaranteed. Direct dealing saves money, 


42nd Year. 1,000 Acres. 
29 Greenhouses. 
STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
Box 110 PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 








LANT BOXES %2;2© 


For HOT-BED USE 1000. 
4-inch cube, 4}4-inch cube, or 5-inch cube. 
BERRY CRATES 
and CRAPE BASKETS. 


Write for price list. Address 
COLBY-H INKLEY C0O., Benton Harbor, Mich. 











SEED POTATOES AND ARTICHOKES 


For sale cheap. Catalogue free. Address A. F. BIX- 
LER, Box 46, Strasburg, Ohio. 


CRAPE VINES. 


Largest Stock in the World. Small Fruits. 

Introducer of unrivalled new ed Jacket 

Gogscberry & Fay Currant. Catalogue/ree. 
Geo. S. Josselyn, Fredonia, N. Y. 




















We Advertise 
to Make New 


customers for our ‘‘ Blooded Seeds 
from us anyhow. 


$2.50 worth of the best five varieties 


**—our o/d ones buy all their farm seeds 
fo make zew customers for our seed potatoes we will send 
on earth for $1.00, viz. 


Honeoye Rose (early), record 8,000 bushels from 24 acres. 

Peerless Jr. (early), record 1,300 1-2 pounds from 1 pound seed. 

Money Maker (late), record 157 bushels and 1-2 pound from 1 peck seed. 
Rose No. 9 (late), record 553 bushels per acre. 


Carman No. 3 


(late), record 630 bushels per acre, 


and with each order will send a 50 cent coupon which we will accept as so much 
cash in part payment for any barrel of seed potatoes ordered from us. 


Don’t forget to send for our Catalogue. 
Farm Seeds this year. 


It is worth money to you even if you don’t want to buy 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE SEED CO., Honeoye Falls, New York 





‘HALE PLUM, TRIUMPH PEACH, BOUNCER ‘STRAWBERRY 


and all other best fruits from Hale, who makes more mone 
Address HA 


Sone Free 2 ae — whole story, no secrets. 





in fruit culture than any man in 
E, South Glastonbury,CONN. 








. 














and best varieties, 
Pease, finest desert Appte, a1 and miany others. 
Send for it. 


Free. 





and Small Fruita, Hardy Northern grown stock. All the new 


The Alice Grape, keeps = winter. Walter 
age catalogue 


& 
YOUNG, NURSERIES, ochester, N. Y. 





vood being 


quotable 
Two-year-old 


at $25@45 ea, 
steers 12@22, 


common to 
extra to fancy 
three-year-olds 
At London, 


50.65. 
20a@32. 


American steers steady at 9}@9}c 


P ib, dressed weight, sheep 9@104c. Refrigerator 
beef 74@8i¢ P Ib. 
Shire Horse Sales in England. 
The first of the season took place in Jan at 
GJoucester Farms, the property of Mr Freman 


whom many of them were bred. Th. 
animal was the stallion, Hitchin 
known in Shire cireles. The 
$3670, and at an advance of $130, 
this 12-year-old animal was sold. Maid Batsford, 
a brood mare, sold at $1730, two others brought 
$1310 each and the filly Peeress went at $1155. The 
average of 42 head, $613,was hardly as good as the 
opening sale a year ago. 


Mitchell, by 
most attractive 
Conque ror, well 
reserve price was 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

The Butter Market. 
New York State—At Albany. good to ch cmy 
prints 25@26e p Ib, dairy 24@25¢e.—At Syracuse, 
good to ch emy tubs 18@20c, dairy 15@lic.—At 


Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 18c.—At Oswego, 
Oswego Co, 20c. 

At New York, receipts have continued liberal 
and although 2le was considered the bottom of the 
market last week the price settled le, caused 
doubtless by the seeming indifference of buyers. 
The decline stimulated some activity and the mar- 
ket opens the week with 204¢ : fairly sustained. 


There is, however, a feeling of uncertainty among 


holders as to the best method of procedure. For 
under grades the demand is smal] and market 
dull. Elgin and other western cmy extras 20}c ® 
ib, N Y and Pa extra cmy 18c, western firsts 17}@ 
19¢, seconds lbal6e, N Y dairy half tubs’ extras 
18¢, firsts 15a@16¢, western dairy firsts 146@15c, sec- 


fresh factory tubs l4e, 
ted lots usually 
prices. 
Columbus, dull and easy. Good to 
P tb, Ohio l6c, dairy 1l0@12c. 
—At Cleve moderately active, firm tor fancy. 
Good to ch emy 19@22c, dairy 10@16c.—At Toledo, 
Good to ch emy 19@20c, dairy 17@18¢e.—At 
fairly ady. Elgin emy 20@21c, 
eh dairy 10e. 

-At Philadelphia, a steady de- 
the bulk of supplies being 
grades. Western extra cmy 20¢ p 


firsts l2}a 
command a pre- 


onds 11$4@12$¢, 
13c. Small selec 
mium of le over these 
Ohio—At 
ch emy, Elgin 19@20¢ 
land, 


quiet. 
Cincinnati, 
Ohio 16a@18e, 

Pennsylvania 
mand for fancy, 
meditun or low 


ste 


ib, jobbing sales 2le, fair to prime 14@19c, fey 
prints 20e. 
At Boston, strictly fancy creamery continues 


well sold up and the best grades are held at firm 


prices. Imitation creamery is in moderate de- 
mand. Quotations for round lots of 2 to 5 tubs are 
as follows: Vt and N H fey assorted sizes 23¢ p 
tb, northern N Y 23c, western 22@23c, northern 
firsts 20a22c, easter. 20@21c, western firsts 19@20c, 
seconds 16@18¢, extra Vt dairy 19c, N Y 18c, firsts 16 
@lic, western dairies l4c. Prints 1@2c premium 


over above prices. 


The Cheese Trade. 


New York State—At Albany, full cream ched- 
dars 10@ile Pp bb, flats 9}@10jc, pound skims 3@ 
5c, imt Swiss 13}@14c.—At Syracuse, full cream 94 
@lic.—At saldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 8&@10}c.— 
At Oswego, Oswego Co, 104c. 

At New York, really fancy full cream cheese is 
held firmly at quotations, with occasional lots of 
extra offered at a premium. For other grades the 


situation is not as strong but the market is in a 


healthy condition. Full cream York state large 
fancy 10j¢c ® th for colored and white and 103c for 
small do. Good to ch small 9}@104c, light skims 


small 64 part skims 5a7e, full skims 2@3e. 
Ohio—At Columbus, unchanged, N Y full cream 


aie, 


cheddars 124c¢ ® tb, Ohio 10}c, limburger 124c.—At 
Cleveland, dull and easy. Full cream cheddars 11 
@12¢, flats 94a 10}e, skims 5@8e, imt Swiss 11@12hce. 
—At Toledo, in fair GQemand. Full cream cheda- 


dars 11@12¢e, 

13e. 
Pennsylvania—At 

searce and firm. N Y¥ 


flats 9@10c, skims 7@8&c, imt Swiss 11@ 


Philadelphia, choice goods 
factory ch small 1l0jallie P 


th, fair to good 9}a104c, ch large 10}@10}c, fair to 
good 9}@10c, part skims 6@8e. 

At Boston, all grades are held firmly although 
the demand is light and sales small. N Y full 


cream small sizes 10$c P th, large 10ec, firsts 8@9c, 
Vt small extra 10}c, large 10c, sage cheese 11}c, 
part skims 3@5c, full cream Ohio flats 9@10c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRIOES AT OTHER OITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, strictly fresh eggs 
2@25ce P dz, cold storage 18@19¢c, chickens 10@11¢ 
? ib 1 w, 11@12c d w, turkeys i12@13c lw, 13@14¢e 
d w, ducks 10@1lic 1 w, 11@12c d w, geese 9@10c 
lw, 10@1le d w. Mixed butchers’ steers 5@6c ® 
ib, hogs 3}@44c,sheep 6@7c, milch cows $3 50@4 ea, 
hides 5@6c P th. Potatoes dull under heavy sup- 
Plies, 65@75e P bbl, onions 1 75@2, turnips 50@60e, 
Cabbages 83@3 50 P 100, pea beans 1 75@1 80 P bu, 
apples 2@2 50 P bbl, cranberries 7 50@8. Timothy 
hay 15@16 P ton, clover 13 50@14 50, rye straw 10@ 
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11, oat 7 50@8 50, middlings 17@18, cottonseed meal 
17@18, bran 13@14, corn 40a@42c 1p bu, oats 28@30e, 
wheat 60@65c, buckwheat 38@40c, barley 55@60e. 

At Syracuse, potatoes 15@20¢ Pp bu, onions 20@ 
25e, turnips 20@25c, beets 25@30c, carrots 25@30¢e, 
parsnips 40@50c, spinach 40@50c, mushrooms 60¢ P 
tb, lettuce 24@3c, celery 25@30c Pp dz, radishes 25 
@30c, squash 75c@$1 P 100 ths. Chickens 10c p tbh 
lw, 14@15¢c d w, turkeys 14@15¢ d w, ducks 16c, 
strictly fresh eggs 17@18e P dz, cold storage 16@ 
17c. Bran 15 Pp ton, middlings 17, loose hay 13@16, 
baled timothy 14@18, oat straw 8@9, rye 10@12, 
corn 38¢ P bu, Oatse 28@30c, rye 40c. Beef 4}@7c 
P tb, veal 8c, hogs 44@5}c, mutton 5@7c, hides 3@ 
4hec, tallow 3}@4ec. 

In Other Places—At 


Baldwinsville, Onondaga 


Co, eggs 18¢c, "potatoes 20@25c, beans $1 25@1 50, 
pork 4@450, beef 6@8c, veal 6c1 w, lard 7@8ec, 
chickens 7@8c, shorts 13, middlings 13, barley 35c, 
oats 23c.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, eggs 18¢, pota 
toes 25c, barley 38¢, corn 35¢, oats 23¢, hay 10@11, 
lard 8c, beet 6@8¢, mutton K@6c, hogs 4@4 50. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, Bald- 


win apples $2 50@275 p bbl, Ben 


Davis 2 25@3, 


Cape Cod cranberries 8 50@9 50, Early Rose pota- 
toes 25¢ ®P bu, fcy 25@28¢, onions 45@48c, cabbage 
4 50@5 50 P 100, turnips 30@35¢ Pp bu. Fresh eggs 
15e p dz, Chickens 8a@9}ec P th 1 w, 9@1le dw, 
ducks 12c lw, 11a@15¢ dw, turkeys 13@15e dw. 
Ch timothy hay 16 50@17 P ton, mixed clover 13@ 


13 50, rye straw 14@14 25, wheat 7 50@8, oat 6 50@7, 
bran 12 50@13 25, 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Apples. 

At New York, fancy fruit firm, medium and low- 
er grades neglected and dull. Winesaps $2 0@ 
375 Pp bbl, Baldwins 2 50@3, Spy 2 } 25@8 25, Green- 
ings 1 a2 50, Ben Davis 2 25@3,25, northern fey 
selected 2 50@3 50,Va York Imperiz ul 2 2 50@3 50, com- 
mon 1@1 50. 

At Boston, supplies continue liberal and prices 
firm on best grades. Greenings $2@250 P bbl, 
Baldwins 2 50@3, western mixed 1 75@2 25, Ben 
Davis 2@2 50, King 3@3 50, Talman Sweets 2@3. 


3eans. 

At New York, lower under continued pressure 
to sell. Ch marrow $1.42 Pp bu, medium 1 30@ 
1 324, pea 130, white kidney 145, red 1 15@1 20, 
yellow eye 140, black turtle soup 1 65, Cal limas 
1 95a@2, foreign pea or medium ‘Ss 1@1 10, green 
peas 75as80vc. 

At Boston, supplies ample, demand light and 


prices barely sustained. Smallh p pea $1 35@1 40 
p bu, marrow 1 30, screened 1 10@1 20, seconds 1@ 


110, Cal pea 1 50@1 55, ch h p medium 1 30, screen- 
ed 110@120, seconds 1@110, foreign pea 1 30, 
medium 125, yellow eyes 140@1 45, red kidney 


33@4c ®P tb. 
Broomcorn. 
where this crop is extensively 
grown, very largely supplanting the industry 
which flourished in York state and New England 
many years ago, indicate prices remarkably low. 
Growers offer best broomcorn at $50@55 P ton 
and poor to common 25@40. Further west in Kan 
and Neb, com to best is selling as low as 10@40. 
Manufacturers are buying low grades only as 
needed but willing to accumulate stocks of choice 
at current cheap prices. 

Dried Fruits. 
home and export trade light and 
Fey evap’d apples 7@ijc P bb, 
ch 6}@64c, prime 5}@6c, sun-dried sliced 3a@3ic, 
quarters 3}@4c, chopped 2c, sun-dried peaches 
peeled 5@ic, cherries 8@l10c, blackberries 4c, 
evap’d raspberries 19c, sun-dried 17}c, huckleber- 
ries 6c. 

At Boston, evaporated apples in full supply and 
only light demand. Fey 7j@8jce Pp tb, ch b6}ai}ec, 
prime 6@6{c. 


1 25, dried limas 


Advices from Ill, 


At New York, 
the market quiet. 


Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, quotations on Fla oranges and 
grape fruit largely nominal. Oranges $3@5 
Y bx, grape fruit 10, Fla strawberries 30@50c Pp qt. 
Cranberries firm under light offerings. Fey 9 50 
@10 P bbl, prime 8@9, N J 1 75@2 25 P bu. 

Eggs. 

At New York, prices are 2}@3e under a week ago 

and easy at the low point. Supplies are much 


larger than at this season in previous years, which 

probably accounts for the low prices. Fey new- 

laid nearby 16@164c P dz, N Y country marks 15@ 
{To Page 152.) 








For the Dest Dog OF Sree, 
power, for churning, ang 
for full informatiou about 
the best Horse-powers 
Threshers, Ciover-hullers, 
Fanning-mills, Feed-mills, 
Circular saw Machinesand 
Land-rollers,, send . for 
rless. Cata~ 
Sag . For Fodder: cute 
ters, Carriersand Drag-saw 
Mazhines, and for infor 









NTERPRISE 
2oG-P) 


Ensil ge “Why Ensilage Pays,” send fo 
! talogue. 
Medaee- SHNARD@BARDER, Cobleskill x. ¥ 
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Why 


Do people buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla in pref- 
erence to any other,—in fact, almost to the 
exclusion of all others ? 


Because 


They know from actual use that Hood’s is the 
best, i. e., it cures when others fail. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is still made under the personal 
supervision of the educated pharmacists who 
originated it. 

The question of best is just as positively de- 
cided in favor of Hood's as the question of 
comparative sales. 

Another thing: Every advertisement of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is true, is honest. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
wpaptend only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills 





are the only pills to take 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





Anima Meat 


Makes hens lay 
Makes Gnickens’ grow. 


C 
The Bowker 43 chattam st, BOStON 


BOOK ABOUT IT FREE. 











PURE—=_ 
OLD PROCESS 


OIL CAKE MEAL 


Write for Prices to 


THE MT. VERNON LINSEED OIL CO., 


MOUNT VERNON, OHIO. 








Pineland Incubators. 


economical Best workmanship 
and materials guaranteed. Most reliable and success- 
ful in the United States. Absolutely self-regulat- 
ing. Perfect ventilation assured. Our hot-water 
brooders guarantee uniform heat. No crowding nor 
smothering. Send stamp for catalogue. Circulars free. 


PiINELAND INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., 
Jamesburg, N. J. 


Simple, durable, 





$15 P= GIVE PRICES. $5 


Self-regulating 
8000 in use. As 
good aS i 
regardless o 
price or money 4c. for No, 22 
refunded. ‘irculars free. Catalogue and Treatise on 
Artificial Incubation. Buckeye Incubator Co., Springfield, 0. 


GRANULATED BONE FOR POULTRY 


Bone Meal, Crushed Oyster Shells, oo Crushed Flint, 
Ground Beef Scraps. Send for Price 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS “YORK, PA. 


Very | 
Satisfactory. 


The results from my advertising in the Farmers’ Ex- 
change column of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, I 
consider very satisfactory. I had a number of eo 
but, as my stock was limited, could not fill them al 














OUR FINE WELL WATERED FARMS for 
sale or rent. Inquire of A. B. MORSS, No.4 Salt 
Springs Road, Syracuse, N. 
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NEW YORK. 


Bergen, Genesee Co—The weather was ex- 
ceptionally fine most of January, with just 
snow enough to make good sleighing. Our 
local grain dealers offered 67c for wheat last 
week, but got little at that price. Farmers 
conclude that the price of wheat will advance 
and the bulk of the crop is in the hands of 
those that are able to hold for better prices. 
Beans are selling at $1 per bu of 62 lbs,deduct- 
ing 1 lb for each pound of dirt, which is bet- 
ter than the usual custom of taking 5c for 
each pound of waste. Potatoes are plentiful 
and no sale except to home consumers at 25c. 
Farmers are feeding them lavishly to stock. 
Hay and straw were a short cropin this vi- 
einity, but farmers are feeding very sparing- 
ly and I think will have a plenty to do spring 
work with.——Our welcome friend, Mr lt. W. 
Loring, who represents AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, the best farm paper now published, 
is canvassing this section for subscriptions 
and by his pleasant and genial manner, and 
earnest efforts has added many more to the 
list. THE AGRICULTURIST’S reports and ex- 
planations of the market prospects, market 
quotations, etc, make it much more desira- 
ble than any other monthly or weekly jour- 
nal. 

Boonville, Jan 25—Farmers and lumbermen 
are making the most of the sleighing for 
drawing wood and logs. Hay is scarce and 
is selling for $16 a ton. It is predicted that 
potatoes will be worth something in this lo- 
sality next spring, since so many have been 
fed out during the fall. David Karlin is pay- 
ing $1 per 100 lbs for milk delivered at his 
factory. 

Center Berlin, Jan 31—The Berlin cheese 
factory was reorganized Jan 30, and the same 
officers re-elected for the ensuing year. R. H. 
Satterlee will manufacture the cheese. A few 
farms will exchange hands this spring. E. 
D. Green will remove from M. B. Streeter’s 
farm on or about March 1. Mr Vincent will 
leave the Cranston farm at South Berlin and 
return to Petersburg. W Harrison will 
leave the Ray Green farm and Thomas Hor- 
ton will take his place. A good crop of ice 
has been harvested Peter Wyckoff has had a 
large orchard dug up an‘l will set out young 
trees in their places in the spring. Adnah 
Jones has seld his tlock of sheep to parties 
out of town. 

Clarksville, Albany Co, Jan 31—We are hay- 
ing very nice weather and the sleighing is 
ood in this section. Some of our people 
Swe filled their icehouses and others are 
waiting-for the ice to get thicker. Farmers 
have less than usual to do this winter on ac- 
count of the short crop of hay, as some of them 
will not have a pound to sell, and others that 
usually pressed and drew to market from 30 
to 40 tons have got but avery few tons to 
draw. 

Duanesburg, Jan 25—Good sleighing with 
about eight inches of snow. Farmers busy 
etting out wood and filling icehouses. 
Taxes higher than last year, rate .0089 in this 
town. Too many ofticials to pay; expensive 
commissions, canals, etc, all these things 
come high. Our state comptroller gives not 
a very encouraging report for the future. The 
price of hay has advanced to $18 for the best, 
rye straw 15, butter 18c, eggs 20c, grain of 
all kinds very low. A large quantity of buck- 
wheat will be summered over. Every one is 
feeding sparingly of hay, substituting straw 
and grain that they may sell a few tons of 
hay. 

Elbridge, Jan 25—The farmers’ institute held 
at this place Jan 17 was well attended. The 
speakers were F. E. Dawley of Fayetteville, 
T. B. Terry of Ohio and Prof Beach of Ge- 
neva. The subjects discussed were Fertility of 
the soil, The value of clover, Tillage and 
spraying. In the evening Mr Terry spoke on 
The wives’ share. It was one of the most in- 
teresting and instructive institutes ever held 
in this town. I. C. Otis, a prominent farmer 
and resident of Jordan, is spending some 
time in California. Mr Otis was accompanied 
by his wife. The sleighing 1s good. Farmers 
are improving it hauling wood, drawing out 
manure, filling icehouses, etc. 


East Fishkill, Jan 31—Death has entered our 


midst and removed several well-known per- 
sons. Harrison Brown, an aged and well- 
known farmer, died at the residence of his 
— > Mrs Dan E. Brown, Jan, 27. Dr R. 
C. Van Wyck, a skillful and highly esteemed 
physician, died Jan 28 from injuries received 
when thrown from his wagon near his home 








AMONG THE FARMERS 








at Hopewell Junction. Isaac Fowler died Jan 
28, after a short illness. He was a farmer and 
also partner with his brother in the steam 
cider works near Gay Head. 

Elmira, Jan 30—Weather mild, no sleighing 
yet to speak of, just snow enough to keep the 
ground covered. Some ice has been* harvest- 
ed. Hay is selling for $12 to 13 perton. A 
larger amount of potatoes was stored last fall 
than usual. Farmers are feeding them quite 
heavily, thinking there is more profit in them 
that way than to sell them for 20 to 25c per bu 
and with a slow sale at that. Cows in good 
demand, $25 to 30 per head. Eggs Scarce at 
25c. F. R. Terwilliger bought a good three- 


or 


year-old colt for 25. 

Millers Mills, Herkimer Co, Jan 27—Farmers 
are improving the fine sleighing by drawing 
logs, getting up their wood, drawing manure 
and securing theirice. Stock are wintering 
well.. Horses low, from $50 up. Hay 15 to 
18, straw 12 to 14. No cows to be had at any 
price. 

Northumberland, Saratoga Co,Jan 30—Farm- 
ers are all busy filling their icehouses with 
ice from 12 to 16 inches thick. Rye straw at 
Schuylerville worth $13 aton, hay 14 to 16. 
The Saratoga creamery made butter from May 
1, 1895, to Jan 1, 1896, 146,080 lbs, average 
price per pound 20 1-5e. After reserving 1 
per cent of sales for repairs or as the directors 
may decide the association declared a divi- 
dend of 6 per cent on the capital stock. Wil- 
liam S. Deyoe has about 1500 logs piled wait- 
ing for snow to draw them. 

Oswego, Jan 31—Farmers are considerably 
discouraged. There is no sale for potatoes, 
buckwheat 33c per bu and eggs and butter are 
very low. The winter has been generally mild 
and stock is looking well. The hay crop was 
short and farmers are feeding considerable 
grain. The cold snap and short run of sleigh- 
ing was improved by filling icehouses and 
drawing logs to the mills. 


Selkirk, Albany Co—Three farmers in 
this town have been beaten out of 260 
bbls of apples. Parties came through here 
in November, who claimed to be employ- 
ed by Frank L. Becker, an apple specu- 
lator. They would inspect the fruit, pur- 
chase at a satisfactory price and return ina 
few days with help to barrel and ship the ap- 
ples, boarding and lodging with the farmers 
meanwhile. The contracts were all verbal 
and the apples were to be shipped Dec 1, 
but they have never been called for or order 
received to ship them. Most of these remain 
in the farmers’ cellars and were greatly dam- 
aged by being [crushed when _barreling. 
These facts can be proved by unimpeachable 
testimony, and that this is not their first at- 
tempt. 

Summit, Schoharie Co, Jan 25—The fall of 
snow has been light but enough for good 
sleighing for two or three weeks past. Hay 
is scarce and farmers have to feed more grain. 
Many farmers have fed their stock on corn- 
stalks and fed but little hay yet. Ice- 
houses are filled with a fine quality of ice. A 
creamery is being built at Jefferson and farm- 
ers are trying to get better prices for their 
butter. Hops are very low and hard to sell. 
Many farmers have large quantities of pota- 
toes stored in their cellars. The price is so 
low it will not much more than pay the 
expense of drawing them to the railroad. 


Syracuse, Feb 1—The Onondaga Co farm- 
ers’ club passed a resolution indorsing the 
bill now before the legislature favoring wide 
tire wagons, also commending Secretary Mor- 
ton for his action in refusing to continue the 
humbug of sending out ‘‘free seeds.’’ It has 
also resolved that official salaries should be 
reduced and that the 1nultiplication of officers 
should cease. Farmers’ organizations were 
highly commended, but more effective work 
is plainly needed. When will the farmers 
insist on being counted? 


Stephentown, Jan 25—E. R. Potter has ship- 
ye several carloads of potatoes in tle last 
few days. The price paid was 60c per barrel. 
Will and Joe Russellare buying hay ;the price 
e is $10 for fine and 12 for coarse ‘in the 
yarn. Some farmers are getting their ice, 
which is of a poor quality. Apples are on the 
increase, 2 now being paid for nice stock. 
Farmers are patiently waiting for snow to 
haul their wood and logs. 


Union Vale, Dutchess Co, Feb 1—The winter 


has been very mild, not enough snow for 
sleighing. Cows are selling for a fair price. 
Horses sell much higher than a month ago. 












Hens are not laying well. Hogs are low in 
price and scarce. arm hands are not getting 
the wages paid a year ago. Apple barrels the 
past season have varied from 165 in heads 
to 175 and some larger. Farmers are in hopes 
that only one size of apple barrels will be 
made the coming season. 


Waterville, Jan 29—A new milk station has 
been constructed at Sangerfield Center ad- 
joining the DL & W tracks, and the station 
management has begun to ship milk to New 
York. The station is so arranged that in case 
of necessity butter and cheese may be manu- 
factured. <A large icehouse is attached to the 
structure and in every particular the station 
is a model. 

Notice—Mr N. Keck, who has heretofore 
represented AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in 
Oneida and Madison counties, is no longer 
authorized to receive subscriptions. Mr \W. 
J. Deady is now our only authorized agent 
in these counties, and our many friends will 
find him a pleasant gentleman to meet. 


The Cornell Station at Ithaca has just put 
out two very practical and beautifully illus- 
trated ‘bulletins. No 107 is devoted -to wire 
worms and the bud moth and No 108 to the 
pear tree psylla and the New York plum 
scale. Both are by M. V. Slingerland, and 
both will be sent free to any N Y farmer who 
applies to the station asking for the same. 
Simple and practical directions are given for 
geting rid of the psylla and scale, but wire 
worms and the bud moth are hard customers 
to fight and the bulletin does not give much 
help. 

Town Fair Associations—The second annual 
meeting of this association was held at Al- 
bany, Jan 29, President George I. Wilber of 
Oneonta presiding. The report of George B. 
Harmon of Brockport was presented, review- 
ing the work of the association during the 
past year, also the report of Treasurer D. C. 
Dow. Officers elected are as follows: Presi- 
dent, George I. Wilber, Oneonta; vice-president, 
J.B. Wilson, Dryden; treasurer, D. C. Dow, 
Cobleskill; secretary, George Lb. Harmon. 
Brockport; executive committee, George I. 
Wilber, Oneonta, George B. Harmon, Brockport, 
E. A. Fay, Potsdam, J. E. Vanderbilt, New 
City, George A. Davis, Buffalo. The position 
of the association as regards state appropria- 
tions was discussed and finally left in the 
hands of the executive committee. This 
committee will hold a meeting in about a 
month to appoint a time for holding the an- 
nual meeting. The object of this association 
in perfecting an organization was to secure a 
portion of the pool money, which formerly 
had been granted to the county agricultural 
societies. The secretary’s report dwelt par- 
ticularly on this feature and the passage of a 
bill which secured to them 25 per cent of the 
pool money in 1894 amounting to something 
over $23,000, and 30 per cent of the money 
collected under the Gray-Percy racing bill. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
FARMERS’ INSTITUTES FOR FPEBRUARY. 
Bedford Co, Clearville, 7-8 * Cambria Co, Patton, 12 
Bedford Co, Buffalo Cambria Co, Ebensburg, 13 


Mills, 10-11 Somerset Co, Somerset, 14-15 

Center Moreland, Wyoming Co—We have a 
very strong farmers’ alliance and industrial 
union here and in a flourishing condition. 
We have 100 members. We have an alliance 
store at which everything is kept and goods 
are bought and sold for cash. Capital stock of 
the store is $406, taken in shares by mem- 
bers of the F A & IU. President of the store 
is W. B. Rogers, vice-president C. Howell, 
treasurer G.H. Stroh secretary and store keep- 
er I. B. Harding. Directors are all ofticers 
and Forsyth Latzagh and B. H. Stroh are 
auditors. We believe in the no middleman 
nor agents’ profits. 

Westfall, Pike Co, Feb 1—Farmers are tak- 
ing some railroad ties to the Port Jervis mar- 
ket. Ties of oak 7 by 7 by 8} ft 40c, chestnut 
30c. Hickory firkin poles are bringing 70c 
per hundred. Joe Beck and others are pro- 
specting for a silver mine on the Van Noy 
place. They have excavated to a considerable 
a. Messrs Miller have had their dair 
dehorned by their neighbors Messrs Aldric 
and Bull. Farm produce 1s low, consequent- 
ly cash is scarce among the farmers. Eggs 
have come down some in price for fresh ones. 
Huckster Kurtz has rented Manrice Quinn’s 
two places. But little snow so far. 


The State Horticultural Society has elected 
these officers for the ensuing year: President, 




















William H. Moon; vice-presidents, H. M. 
Engle, Howard Chase and Henry S. Rapp; 
recording secretary, William H. Brinton; cor- 
responding secretary, W. P. srinton; treas- 
urer, Hibbard Bartram. It will meet next 
year in Allentown. 

The State Board of Agriculture held its 20th 
annual meeting in Harrisburg, beginning the 
99d. These ofticers were chosen: Vice-presi- 
dents, Louis Piollet, Bradford, S. R. Down- 
ing, Chester, and G. G. Hutchinson, Hunting- 
don; secretary, Thomas J. Edge, Harrisburg; 
executive committee, Joel A. Herr, Clinton, 
Calvin Cooper, Lancaster, Gabriel Heister, 
Dauphin, J. J. Thomas, Cambria, G. E. Hey- 
burn, Delaware, Jason Sexton, Montgomery, 
and W. Shanafelt, Clarion. A number of _re- 
norts were read and resolutions adopted. The 
next meeting will be held in Ambler, Mont- 
gomery county, in October. 


The Bee Keepers’ Convention held its annual 
meeting recently and elected these new ofli- 
President, Dr Harry Townsend; vice- 


cers: : 
president, Mrs Carrie Aarons; secretary and 
treasurer, F. Hahman, Jr; librarian, Mrs 
Robinson. 

MARYLAND. 


State Items—Along the Chesapeake bay, the 
snowfall up to date is the lightest known 
for many years. ——The Frederick county O ag- 
ricultural society will hold its next annual fair 
in October. Chalres N.Hargett of Frederick is 
president of the society.——H. M. Bankard, 
meniber of the general assembly, which is now 
introduced a farmers’ insti- 
tute bill in the house, which appropriates 
$5000 annually,.to be expended under the 
direction of the agricultural college, which 
is to designate a practical farmer as a mana- 
ger of the severalinstitutes. The grand inter- 
national exhibition of the national poultry 
and pigeon association, which is to be held 
in Center Market hall in Washington, D C, 
Feb 14, 15, 17 and 18, 1896, is attracting much 
attention and favorable comment throughout 
this state, Virginia and West Virginia. Noth- 
ing promotes a disposition to get out of the 
old-time methods so much as to see what has 
been accomplished by experienced poultrymen 
in supplanting the mongrel strains of fowls 
with thoroughbreds. The proposed exhibi- 
tion will lead many to adopt improved 
methods of management, for the exhibition 
will give unmistakable evidence that the men 
who make a constant study of the business 
are the ones who find it the most profitable. 
No doubt evening lectures by the most suc- 
cessful breeders will be arranged for on the 
plan of farmers’ institutes, so that the hearers 
will Ve at liberty to ask for any special in- 
formation relating to the breeding, rearing 
and feeding of poultry. The very efficient sec- 
retary of the board of directors is George E. 
Howard, Room 353, Central Power station 14th 
and Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, D C. 

NEW JERSEY. 
FARMERS’ INSTITUTES FOR FEBRUARY. 
Camden Co, Merchaut- town, 11-12 

ville, 10 Salem Co, Woodstown, 13-14 
Burlington Co, Moores- Salem Co, Elmer, 14-15 

Alexandria, Jan 24—The rain to-day is the 
firstin a long time. It has helped fill the 
streams. A number of our mills throughout 
the county have done but little work on ac- 


count of no water. The farmers are caring for 
their stock and that is about all the work 


in session, has 





done. Hogs are plentiful yet throughout the 
county; farmers are waiting for an advance 
in price. 

Chesterfield, Burlington Co—I find the 


farmers all through this section very progres- 
sive in their business, and with their families 
highly educated and able to hold their own 
anywhere. I was especially pleased with the 
hog killing at Anthony Bullock’s farm last 
week, which I attended. The dinner was a 
great spread and there was a large attendance 
of farmers and their families from the country 
round. The feast was like an old-fashioned 
Thanksgiving dinner, and no one went away 
dry or hungry. This farm is in charge of Jo- 
seph Carter, who has been on the farm 23 
years. It contains 220 acres, keeps 47 cattle, 
mostly cows, fats calves and makes butter, 100 
Sheep and a lot of hogs. At last week’s 
butchering, the 24 hogs killed weighed 13,389 
lbs, averaging 552 Ibs net dressed weight for 
each hog. Mr Carter has killed 20 hogs that 
averaged 847 lbs each, the largest dressing 1059 
Ibs. He sells in Trenton at 5c. The breed is 
the Jersey Red, and the farmers through this 
section will have nothing else. The hogs get 

e very best of care, being kept in thoroughly 
ventilated pens, and everything is conducted 
iM a systematic way. The hogs are so large 
and fat that they are almost entirely helnless. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


Their eyes are sunken in fat from one to three 
inches and it is not unusual for their ears to 
be nearly covered with fat. They get so big 
that the attendant has to help them move, or 
fix their heads so they can breathe easily. In 
the latest stages, the food has to be put into 
their mouths by hand. Quite a business is 
also done here in raising pigs of 250 to 300 lbs 
at 8 to 12 months old. It is the experience of 
farmers here that there is 7 to 10 per cent less 
feeding value in a bushel of western corn than 
in the same quantity of nativecorn. Farmers 
in other sections should visit Burlington 
county to learn how to raise big hogs.—| My- 
ron Pease, General Agent AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. 


Lebanon, Hunterdon Co, Jan 24—Our cold- 
est weather has been 4 degrees below. No 
sleighing. The ice taken from Sodom pond 


has been 14 inches thick. The Hill farm near 
Changewater has been sold to John Bowers 
of the firm of Bowers & Co, snuff manufactur- 
ers in Changewater, for $2100. Miller Simon- 
ton of Asbury has purchased the Mayberry 
farm from David Johnston and will plant the 
whole farm with peach and Spanish chestnut 
trees, the trees placed alternately. We quite 
frequently hear the farmers say that you can’t 
raise pigs without milk, yet will sell their 
entire production to the creamery for from 1} 
to 2#c per quart and pay 28¢c a pound for their 
butter and buy beer grains for feeds at 18 to 
24c per 100 pounds. Does it pay? The tax- 
paying farmers are forming themselves into a 
“‘taxpayers’ league.’’ Are brewers’ grains 
a healthy feed? Considerable of it is used 
here by the farmers who sell their milk at the 
creameries. The veterinarians say that tu- 
berculosis in cows is most prevalent where 
ensilage, brewers’ grains and forced feeding 
are used; and,in fact, bovine tuberculosis has 
only come into prominence since such feeds 
have been used. Inspectors are] going the 
rounds and it would be well enough to have 
them in this vicinity. 


Successful Buncoing—According to a recent 
exchange Oliver 8. Morris of Myrtle Grove, 
near Baleville, Sussex Co, was buncoed re- 
cently out of $3000. It was done by two men, 
one of whom pretended to be drunk and want- 
ed to bet on cards and the other wanted to 
buy a farm. Mr Morris drew $3000 out of the 
bank to bet, and as the drunken man couldn’t 
cover it,it was put in atin box, sealed up and 
left with Mr Morris while the other men went 
for some money. Of course when Mr Morris 
opened the box there was no money in it. 


Pennington, Jan 27—The recent rain has 
been a great benefit to the winter grain, also 
increasing the watersupply. Grain continues 
low. Potatoes are largely in farmers’ cellars, 
only 25c offered. Contractors are pushing the 
macadamized road between Pennington and 
Hopewell. Expect soon to being grading and 
laying telford. 

The Good Roads Movement in New 
continues to grow. The second annual report 
of the commissioner of public roads, Henry I. 
Budd, is a short but admirable description of 
what has been done by state aid. Stone roads 
are proving so successful in every way that 
the demand for them is constantly on the in- 
crease throughout the state. Farmers feel 
that with the increasing competition of south- 
ern fruit and vegetables their best hold is go- 
ing to be in getting their fresh stuff to mar- 
ket quickly and selling off their surplus land 
to city people induced to come..out into the 
country by good roads and quick transporta- 
tion. Mr Budd advocates no less 
inch tires on all farm and freight wagons, to 
encourage which the present rebate for each 
wheel in use should be doubled and made 
$1 yearly. He also favors‘a trial of steel 
wagon roads, working convicts on roads and a 
tax of 2 on each bicycle, the proceeds to be 


Jersey 


devoted to good roads and the abolition of 
toll roads. He points out that the coming 


to make great 


horseless carriages are going 
the 


changes and will give a new impetus to 
demand for good roads. 


Franklin Park, Jan 31—We are having one 
of the finest winters imaginable with no snow 
and very little rain. The last two weeks 
have been very mild. A great many wells 
are dry and cattle are driven to brooks for 
water. Roads are good and a great deal of 
sarting being done. Wheat and rye got a late 
start in the fall but are looking fairly well. 
Threshing and cutting wood is the work of 
the season. Produce is iow, except hay, 
which will bring $16 if first class. The Som- 
erset county farmers’ institute held a meeting 
at Harlingen Feb 6, afternoon and evening. 
E. B. Voorhees, professor of agriculture and 
director of. the state experiment station, gave 
a lecture on Food and fertility values of com- 
mercial feeds. John Gould of Ohio spoke 


than four- 
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on Stable life of cows and the Fruit question, 
as to the place of fruit in farm management 
and the possible profit. 





e 
Mendham, Feb 1—Fine weather and good 
roads. A number of farmers are carting 
(To page 150.] 





The New York Legislature. 





In the assembly last week Mr Hobbie introduc- 
ed a road improvement bill which looks to the 
employment of convicts. The bill authorizes the 
superintendent of state prisons to employ con- 
victs confined in the state’s penal institution on 
the highways. It provides that the superintendent 
of prisoi.s shall build, gre and improve each 
year, at least 30 miles of highway on some lead- 
ing thoronghfare outside an yee city or 
village to be selected by him. The roadway so 
improved is to be in sections of not less than 10 
miles continuously and the labor is to be _ per- 
formed by convicts. The peinennen is to 
make such rules as he may deem necessary for 
care of the convicts, designate the highways on 
which such labor is to be employed, is authorized 
to purchase the needed machinery and material 
and $20,000 is appropriated for the purpose. Mr 
McKeown introduced a bill amending Chapter 
498 of the Jaws of 1872 regarding the protection of 
livery stable keepers and other persons keeping 
horses at livery or pasture, and provides for the 
detention of wagon truck, vehicle or animal until 
the charges for board have been paid. The code 
committee in the assembly reported favorably a 
bill introduced by Mr Malone regarding the sale 
of certain .articles on Sunday, which provides 
that all manner of public selling or offering for 
sale of any property on Sunday is prohibited, 
except that articles of foods may be sold and sup- 
plied at any time before 10 o’clock in the morning 
and except also that meals may be sold to be 
eaten on the premises where sold or served else- 
where by caterers and prepared tobacco, milk, ice 
and soda water in places other than where spiritu- 
ous or malt liquors or wines are kept or offered 
for sale, and fruit, confectionery, newspapers, 
cooked food, drugs, medicines and surgical appli- 
ances may be sold in an orderly manner at any 
time during the day. Other bills introduced were 
by Mr Schever, Senator Nusbaum ’s road improve- 
ment bill, which was noticed in last week’s AGRI- 
CULTURIST,on which a hearing will be arranged for 
shortly, so as to give all interested an opportunity 
to look into the merits of the measure; Mr Saun- 
ders, prohibiting the pollution of streams with the 
washings from a milk depot or cheese factory ; Mr 
Winnie, amending the highway law relating to 
the appointment of commissioners in certain 
cases. Inthe senate Senator Higbie introduced 
the assembly good roads bill reported by the spe- 
cial committee and noticed at length in these 
columns. 





The Milk Merket. 

At New York, supplies are more than ample 
and prices are lower. Beginning Feb 1 the 
market for platform surplus has been $1 42 P can 
of 40 qts. This is the market this week, and p]ac- 
ing the freight at 32c is equal to 23c Pp qt for milk 
to farmers. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 
cans for the week 


40-qt 
ending Feb 3 were as follows: 
Fluid milk Cream Condensed 

27.23 7 


NY,LE & West RR, 35 648 378 
N Y Central, 19,832 242 778 
N Y, Ont & West, 21,525 705 -- 
West Shore, 9,134 227 214 
NY, Sus aud West, 12,049 196 _— 
N Y & Putnam, 3,181 _— _ 
New Haven & H, 4.849 31 — 
Del, Lack & West, 39,299 1,177 - 
Long Isiand, 1,069 oe = 
N J Central, 1,664 29 = 
Lehigh Valley, 3,791 71 — 
Other sources, 4, _ a 

Total receipts, 147,828 3,326 1,370 

Daily average, 20,118 460 195 





AGENTS WANTED We desire to secure a 

. number of experienced 
canvassers at once. We intend that every 
farmer in the Middle States shall be made ac- 
quainted with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
and to more rapidly accomplish this we need 
more agents, to whom we can give employment for 
the next six months. Such as would like to repre- 
sentus are invited to correspond with us at once. 
Address the Orange Juda*Company, 52 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








| heyy 2 Farm_ Manager wants position. Was born and bred 
4 onafarm. Graduated at Mass. Agl. Col. Supt. three xan 
celebrated Echo Dairy farm in Conn. with 100 Jerseys and, 500 
acres. Also supt. past three years N. J. State Agl. Col. farm. Best 
of references, Correspondence imvited at once. E. A. JONES, 
New Brunswick, N.J. 





OWEST PRICES ever made on typewriters. $8.00 for simp] 
4 practical _ machines. Send for book about typewriters a 
sample of work. J.S8. CASE, Colchester, Conn. 





IBERIAN OATS—Enormously productiver Write for reduced 
LO price on Boe fresh seed before supply is exhausted. BOX 384, 


Jamestown, N. 


NREEN CUT BONE AT SHELDON’S, No. 31 West Bridge 
J street, Springfield, Mass. 








“Ss WANTED, CHEAP. 
Lee, New Jersey. 


THIELER, Fort 


State price. 
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{From Page 149.) 
stone for the contractors that are to stone 
our roads this coming spring. They get 40 
and’ 50c per load and cart about eight 
loads a day. Icehouses are all filled. Some 
wood piles have got their growth, while oth- 
ers are only sprouted. Wheat tields are look- 


ing like rusty iron, while rye is looking well. 
J. B. Bowman has had two carloads of west- 
ern oats which he has been selling to farmers 
that had last summer’s crop destroyed by the 
July hail storm. The Rockaway Valley rail- 
road, which has been known as the farmers’ 
railroad (as it was built mostly with their 
money), is to be sold on Feb 5 by order of the 
ehancellor. 


Experiment Station Changes—Prof E. B. 
Voorhees, who was invited to accept the di- 
rectorship of the New York state experiment 


station, has been induced to remain here. 
He has for several years been the very eftici- 
ent director of the New Jersey state experi- 


ment station here. Now the experiment sta- 
tion of the New Jersey state agricultural col- 
lege has been united with the state station 
under Prof Voorhees’s directorship, and the 
college farm goes with it. The combined sta- 
tions will thus have the income of $15,000 
from the federal government and the income 
from the state. Austin Scott, who has been 
director of the college station, will no longer 
be required, and _ change also includes the 
retirement of E. A. Jones, who has been su- 
perintendent of ‘ths college farm for three 
years and has made it self-supporting. Here- 
tofore, with the exception of certain areas, the 
college farm has been run on a financial basis. 
In the future it will be used for experiment 
work only, and no superintendent will be 
needed. This leaves Mr Jones open to anoth- 
er position. He is a very competent farm 
manager, born and bred on a farm, was grad- 
uated at Massachusetts agricultural college, 
Was superintendent of the famous Echo farm 
company at Litchfield, Ct, for several years 
(it has a capital of £100,000, has three dairies, 
handles 800 yts of milk daily and carries®100 
head of Jerseys on its 500 acres), and has also 
been secretary of the Middlesex county board 
of agriculture. 

Dairymen Organize—A number of dairymen 
met recently in Trenton to consider the feasi- 
bility of organizing for mutual aid and protec- 
tion. A committee was appointed to agree on 
a basis for organization and later an organiza- 


tion was effected upon the basis of the plans 
approved for auxiliary unions by the National 
union, with these officers: President, Isaac 


W. Nicholson; vice-president, Charles Howell 
Cook; secretary, G. L. Gillingham ; treasurer, 
Judge J. A. McBride. The board of con- 
trol to be composed of the above named and 
George Hockenburg, Richman Coles, Isaac 
Crane, A. A. Cortelyon and George Wides. 
Acting upon the suggestions made by John 

. Cox, master of the state grange, arrange- 
ments were made to extend the membership 
to include, if possible, all the dairymen in the 
State. 





BUSIN ESS } NOTICES. 


“BROWN’S BRONC HIAL TROCHES,” are unrivalled 
for relieving Coughs, Hoarseness and all Throat 
Troubles. Sold only in boxes. 





Half-rate excursions via Ohio Central lines. 
One tare for the round trip to Virginia and North 
Carolina, Feb 11. Limit for return, 30 days. Also 
to the southwest, Feb 10 and 1i, one fare for the 
round trip plus $4. Limit 20 days for return. 
For rates and other information address: John 
Moores, T P A, Findlay, Ohio. 


if you want good seeds, be sure you obtain 
the * True Blue,” and remember, they can only be 
secured from A. W. Livingston’ s Sons, Columbus, 
Ohio. Forty-five years’ experience in the seed 
business means value received to the purchaser 
of “True Blue” seeds. Their catalog for 1896 
tells you all about their business and goods, so 
don’t fail to send them a postal card request for 
it. Tell them you do so at the request of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





No difference where you want to go, buy yous 
tickets over the Ohio Central lines. If the vy can- 
not take you all the way, they will hand you over to 
a neighbor who will take you direct to your desti- 
nation. The Ohio Central and its connecting lines 
reach everywhere; accordingly make no mistake, 
but see their agents before purchasing tickets. 
Four trains daily between Toledo and Columbus; 
an evening train from Columbus for Toledo after 
business hours, and the same service from Toledo 

offered by eo 


to Columbus. 
A Prize of 8250 is Do 7 
Fairview seed farm, Rose 
who sends them ~R 7. atoes 


tors of the 
to the person 

grown in the least number of days, from the seed 
of their Early tomato. Full instructions are given 
with package of seed, which will be sent, togeth- 
er with a package each of All Head Early and 
Sure Head cabbage and Japanese Climbing 
cucumber, ear of Tom Thumb popcorn, one Early 
Fortune potato and large 189% Seed Catalog, 
for 25c. 
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NEW YORK, 
A Progressive Grange in Eastern New York. 
Five years ago the first grange in Schenectady 
county was organized with headquarters fat South 


Schenectady. Henry W. Veeder was its master, 
and among its charter members were some of 


the best people of the vicinity. Without any flour- 


ish of trumpets there has since been plenty of 
good solid work along legitimate lines, and the 


Patrons have enjoyed in their membership all the 
benefits and advantages peculiar to the order. 
After a season at South Schenectady the grange 
was removed to the cheese factory at Kelly’s Sta- 
tion, a headquarters occupied until early — last 
spring, when a plot of ground located about half 
way between the first and second locations was 
secured and a grange building erected. It is 
two stories high, 24x45 feet, cellar under all. The 
lower floor is partitioned into a kitchen, a dining 
room and a store, the upper story finished into a 
hall and meeting room. The Patrons contributed 
all ot the team work and labor, even to almost all 
of the carpenter work. The grange store connected 
with it has been in operation two or three years, 
each year showing an increase, which last year 
was over $2000. This grange has 95 members and 
five candidates awaiting initiation. The officers in- 
stalled at a recent meeting were: Master, Peter 
Van Dyke; O, Peter Levy; L, James Win- 
gate; C, Jacob Sager; S, Henry Sager; A 
S, Thomas Darrow; T, B. 8S. Wemple; Sec, 
Charles Fowler; G K, Nelson Kaley; Pomona, 
Mrs B. 8S. Wemple; Flora, Mrs John Van Eps; 
Ceres, Mrs Peter Van Dyke; L AS, Miss Marion 
Levy. There are undoubtedly granges having a 
much larger membership, but it is doubtful if 
many are more thoroughly in earnest or working 
in greater harmony. 
The State Grange. 
meeting of the 
at Binghamton from ‘Tuesday 
to Thursday of this week, is well attend- 
ed as we go to press. There is much enthusiasm 
and a general disposition to extend the work of 
organization and co-operation throughout other 
sections of the state not now equipped with 
granges. State Master Hale’s annual address was 
astrong but conservative paper, following the 
lines of action taken by the national grange in 
December as previously reported in our columns. 
We shall print a report of the proceedings next 
week and the meeting will doubtless follow close- 
ly the line of action outlined in these columns 
week before last. 


The annual New York 


state grange 


Ft Jackson (St Lawrence) grange, No 537, had a 
gala time on the evening of Jan 1s. The oflicers- 
elect were installed, Mrs S. N. Judd of Canton 
acting as installing officer and Brother P. A, Davis 
as assistant. After these ceremonies Brother A. 
A. Atwood of Ft Jackson made an address com- 
paring the so-often-referred-to old times with the 
present, showing from data prices botlf of prod- 
uce sold from the farms then and prices paid 
for necessary supplies purchased at the time. 
Also mentioned that in those good old times the 
ox cart was a means of conveyance, The conclu- 
sion reached was that with the grange and other 
recent so-called improvements’, we would do well 
to make a good use of the present. Sister S. N. 
Judd followed with one of her excellent addresses. 
Brother A. E. McEwen, master of Deer River 
(St Lawrence) grange, spoke in a pleasing way of 
some of the things we lack, and of others that 
we have. Brother Fred Shepard of the same 
grange urged the need of union and harmony, 
also that we make the educational feature of the 
grange foremost. R. T. Wheelock, master of 
Stockhotm Depot grange, wished the farmers 


. would take pride in their calling,emphasizing Sis- 


ter Judd’s suggestion that we do glorify it. Make 
it respectable by doing the best work in it, by 
making ourselves more intelligent, by asserting 
ourselves among men. Several others contribut- 
ed to the instructive entertainment. The meet- 
ing was open to the public. 

County Deputy W. H. Chamberlain organized 
Pierstuwn (Otsego) grange, No 793, Feb 1, 1895, 
with 19 charter members, Daniel W. Wikoff mas- 
ter. From the start the growth was almost phe- 
nomenal, 34 members being initiated in one night 
and but few meetings being held without degree 
work. It soon became evident that the grange 
must have larger quarters. A stock company 
was formed, the capita] being nearly all subscrib- 
ed by members of the grange. A site was kindly 
donated by Brothers J. M. Wedderspoon and Wil- 
liam Shults, the material drawn and a grange 
hall 30x50 ft built in a substantial and creditable 
manner. In the spring a barn will be erected and 
the basement now used for horses is to be finish- 
ed up for a dining room, kitchen, dressing room, 
















A DYING SPARK, 


Stop Right Now! Don’ t Light An. 
other! You’re Burning 
Your Brains. 


Wrecks Along the Street-Side. 


Oft-times tobaceco’s victims 
CC ~ toot at the dying spark in the 
Sa cigar stump, or at the big 
masticated ‘‘chaw’’ 

expectorated, and with 
a nerves nicotinized with to. 
» bacco, mentally resolve ‘Now, 
that is my last, 1 will never 

use it again, I know that it ig 
injuring me physically and financially, and my 
nerves are becoming so irritated that I can’t stand 
the least annoyance.’’ What is the result? These 
good resolutions are generally made while the 
effect of the use of tobacco practically paralyzes 
the cravings of millions of irritated nerve centers, 
and just as soon as the effects commence to pass 
away these good resolutions weaken, showing 
conclusively that the use of tobacco is not a habit 
but a disease of the nervous system caused by 
the education of the nerves to crave for the nico- 
tine poisoning. What then is the easy, permanent, 
natural way to relieve yourself of the use of to- 
bacco? Certainly not by discontinuing it and 
suffering the nervous reaction and prostrating 
effects and mental degeneracy sure to follow the 
long and continued use of tobacco. Does it not 
suggest itself to you that the natural thing to do 
is to take a remedy that is specifically prepared 
to eradicate the effects of the nicotine in the sys- 
tem and to overcome the nerve-craving effects 
and restore the tobacco-irritated nerves to a ner- 
mal and healthy condition? To this, we all say 


of tobaceo 
just 


**Yes, where is the remedy?’’ You will find it in 
No-To-Bae. This is easily said, and we all natu- 
rally ask for proof. Certainly. If No-To-Bae 


fails to cure, The Sterling Remedy Company. of 
New York, Montreal and Chicago, much 
faith in their remedy, that they positively guar- 
antee to refund the money, and the concern being 
operated by some of the most reput- 
east and west, is abso- 
to say able in 


have so 


owned and 
able business men of the 
lutely reliable, and we are glad 
every way to live up to its guarantee. 

The sale of No-To-Bae within the past few years 
has assumed enormous proportions, almost entire- 


ly developed upon its merits and the _recom- 
mendations of the cured. So great is the sale 
that it is hardly possible to go into any leading 
drug store without finding it on sale, and the 


druggist has nothing but words of praise to give it. 


FRENCH BUHR MILLS 


28 sizes and styles. Every mill warranted, 

For All Kinds of Grinding. 
A boy can operate and keep in™ 
order. **Book on Milis” 
and sample meal FREE. 

All kinds mill machinery. Flour 
mills built, roller or buhr system. 

Red uced Prices for’96. § 
NORDYKE & MARMON Co., 
90 Day Street, 
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ndianapolis, , ind. 





suarstone FEED MILLS 
BURR-STONE 

are the best constructed, least complicated 
and fastest grinding mills yet produced. 
\ They were granted the highest possible 
award at the Worlds Columbian 
@ Exposition in 1893 for 
‘ Extreme Simplicity, Ae 


{! ceptable Work and Low 









SATISFACTION 4 
GUARANTEED. 









Send 2c. stamp for our 
i 48 page Tilustrated Catalogue. 
LEONARD D. HARRISON, 

Box N, New Haven, Con 


CHAMPION EVAPORATOR 
FOR MAPLE 


sonanum, « — AND =— JELLIES 
or 1896 Catalog 
THE ¢. H. cri nFé. ‘C0.. Hudson, Ohio, oF Montreal, P. @ 


a week. 10 fast sellers; agents 
wanted; catalogue free; write 
Brewster Mé’gCo. Holly, Mich 


0 
D. ROUGH, Buchanan, Mich., will teach yo 
e how to make Flavoring Extracts. @6 a day,sure sales 
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DLAC BSON,, Successor to JACKSON BROS. 


Na 
Rosenda 





Established 185% 


DRAIN TiLE and PIPE WORKS. Main Office, 88 Third Avé+ Albany, N- 
Manufacturer of and Dealer in Agricultural Drain, Tile, 
Glazed Sewer Pipe, Red Pressed 
Brick, Oven 
I. Stove Pipe, Fire Clay, Kaolin, 
e 


Brick, . Mortar Or 
Flue L ning, m 
i Encaustic Sidewalk 
and Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, etc. 


Tile, Chimney and To 














At the recent installation Deputy Chamber- 
iented the grange on having the best 
county. The building is elegantly 


ete. ¢ 
Jain complin 


hall in this 


furnished and visitors are always’ welcome. 
Members include many of the best and most 
‘ ners in this section. The meet- 


nterprising far1 | 
ings are largely attended and are always interest- 
ing. The new officers were installed Jan 8, by 


Deputy Chamberlain, and a pleasing program 
rendered in public to a large and appreciative 
qudience. Che officers for the present year are 


M, Mortimer H. Wedderspoon; O, George T. Bur- 
nell; 8, Howard H. Dingman; L, Prof {Charles W. 
Allen; C, Fred H. Bates; 8, Mary Wedderspoon; 
T, William Tumber; AS, Charles Van Horn; G K, 
Elwin McRorie; Pomona, Miss Bessie Cole; Flora, 
Mrs William Shults; Ceres, Mrs Frank Pierce; L 
A S, Mrs M. H. Wedderspoon. 

The installation of the officers of Clyde (Wayne) 
grange, No 33, took place Jan 18, and was a most 
interesting and pleasing service. Long before 
the services commenced the large hall was well 
filled. Brother Elliott B. Norris, overseer of the 
state grange, was the installing officer,assisted by 
Wallace Weed. After brief remarks by Mr Norris 
on the subject of co-operation in the grange he 
proceeded to his work and plainly showed that 
no mistake had been made in his selection. He 


used the poetical work approved by the state 
grange. 
OHIO. 
Ohio’s State Lecturer’s Busy Time. 
Since the state grange at Van Wert, O, I have 
been “busy as a nailer.’” The latter part of De- 
cember, we held our first farmers’ institute at 


Bethel, Miami Co, and this took some work and 
time. But we made it a success. It was an inde- 
pendent institute and hence took more prepara- 
tion on our part than had we received state aid. 


The third week of January Ispent in Brown Co, 
in the interest of the grange. That county only 
has two granges at present, but the prospects 
were good for two more when I Jeft. While there 


Il visited the Hamersville and Clarks granges and 


held three public meetings elsewhere on as many 
evenings in different parts of the county. The 
meetings were all well attended and standing 


room was at a premium several times. The peo- 
ple there are thoroughly convinced that farmers 


must organize and help themselves, and only 
seemed to be waiting for some one to lead the 
procession. We made appointments for future 


meetings When the deputy master and other Pa- 
trous would meet them and plan for organization. 
With such Patrons as J. 8. Salisbury, L. D. Truitt, 
Robert Berry, James Tracy and others we feel 
that we left the work in good hands. While there 
we had the pleasure of visiting Brother Frank 


Jones and family. This is not ‘Jones who pays 
the freight,’ but the delegate from Brown Co to 


last state grange. Heis an earnest~ Patron 
has a pleasant home, and his farm shows that 
is a good farmer. 


and 
he 
I would like to give an account 


of all the good people I met while there, but 
suffice it to say they are clever, intelligent peo- 


ple and know how to take care of a granger. 

The week of Jan 25, my own grange, Hickory 
Grove, had an installation oyster supper, which 
could only be appreciated by being present. The 
officers this year are all young members and com- 
petent to keep the grange running in good shape 
for another year. A pleasant feature was the 
address of the retiring master, W. H. Deam, and 
the address of the newly-elected master, B. S. 
Mitchell. Both were able addresses, showing the 
fitness of them both for positions of that kind, 
We were somewhat disappointed at not getting 
to attend the ‘inaugural’? at Columbus, but I 
wonder if we do not have just as good occasions at 
home, if we would only appreciate them more. 

On Jan 23, I attended our Pomona grange,where 
we had election and installation of officers in con- 
nection with oysters again. We had a good meet- 
ing and elected a splendid lot of officers. Our 
Pomona grange appointed a legislative committee 
to help in matters at the state capitol. The re- 
mainder of my time has been taken up by tree 
work and correspondence. The last week in January 
I did some grange work in this county. This week 
I expect to spentl in Crawford Co,the second week 
of February in Medina Co, and the fourth week of 
February in Licking Co.—[C. M. Freeman, Lec- 
turer OS G, Rex, 0. j 

T. R. Smith, master Ohio state grange, met with 
Wakeman grange, No 1399, Jan 23. Brother Smith 
gave a ringing speech on What the grange has 
done, and what it intends doing the coming year 
— matter of making or amending the state 
“ws so the burdens of taxation will fall on all 
te Mapes He said a reform was needed and 
eae af in the matte® of salaries of state and 

} cials. He even ventured to assert that a 
= could be found who would be willing to sae- 
lena a ess interests for the public good 
000 ap = lis count ry as chief magistrate for $25,- 
aan . Broth r Smith is making a tour of 

é Orain counties. 


NEW JERSEY. 
: f officers at Warren grange result- 
M, N. Warne; O, J. T. Oberly; L, G. 


The election o 
ed thus: 
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T. Simanton; S, J. S. Baylor; AS, Tunis Hulshi- 
zer; C, A. F. Rush; T, A. 8S. Hixon; S, Sarah E. 
Simanton; G K, Benjamin Weller; Pomona, Anna 


Rush; Flora, Rebecca Baylor; Ceres, Zermiah 
Warne; LAS, Eva Hulshizer; organist, Martha 
Worman; trustees, S. Fritts, A. Fry, George 


Opdyke. Installation services were held Jan 7. 
Warren grange is the oldest in Warren Co and was 
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organized Aug 25,'1890, with 19- charter members. 
Great interest is manifest in the social and intel- 
jectual work of this grange and the co-operative 
department is growing. The grange is prosper 
ous, the members happy and the good work ex- 
tending in this county. Warren grange met Jan 29 
and discussed the topic Home adornment, the 
sisters taking an active part in the discussion. 














AFARM =) 
GIVEN AWAY 





e . 

$ Consisting of one sheet of FARM BUILDINGS and one sheet 

‘ of 78 Subjects, DOMESTIC ANIMALS, etc. These are to 

¢ please the children. The Farm House and Animals can 

: be cut out and made to stand, thus making a complete 

4 Miniature Farm Yard. , 
> 

3 . 

: 3 Ways to Get This Farm: 

‘ { 
= 6 Coupons; or 

> Send 1 Ooupon and 6 Cents; or 
: 10 Cents without any Ooupon, to 
& 

& 

° BLACKWELL'S DURHAM TOBACCO Co., DURHAM, N. C., , 





and the Farm will be sent you POSTPAID. You will find 
one Coupon inside each 2 ounce bag, and two Coupons 
inside each 4 ounce bag of 


fackwell’s Genuine Durham Tobaceo. 


Buy a bag of this Celebrated Smoking Tobacco, and read the 
coupon, which gives a list of other premiums and how to get them. 





2 CENT STAMPS ACCEPTED. 




















Easy BUCKEYE 


RIDING &=—— Patios 
~ =—— 





CULTIVATOR 


This Cultivator is shown 
equipped with 


SPRING SHOVELS, 


but it is furnished either 
with SPRING or x 


PIN SHOVELS 


as desired. Has Six Narrow Shovels, two 
on each outside Stationary Beam, The two 
inside Shovels only being movable sidewise. 
Has adjustable Iron Axle, Ratchet Levers 
for raising and lowering the Beams, 


Write for full Descriptive Circular to 


P. P. MAST & CO., 12% 


Canal St., 


LIGHTER LABOR 


AND 


BETTER RESULTS. 














SPRINGFIELD, 


BRANCH HOUSE-—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
















Standard 
Fencing 
of U.S. 
Thousands of Miles in Use. 
Always gives satisfaction. Sold by dealers. Freight 


paid. Take noother. Catalogue free. 
McMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., CHICAGO, ILL, 


DO YOU KEEP SHEEP? 


Read the AMERICAN SHEEP 
BREEDER. Established 14 years. 
Thirty-six pages, devoted to Sheep, 
, Mutton and Wool. Edited by highest 
ii my authorities. Elegantly illustrated, Veter- 

a) inary Dep’t worth ten times subscription 
price. Send stamp for sample copy and 
terms to new subscribers. 


AMERICAN SHEEP BREEDER, 
Mention this paper. (W.W.BURCH,Mgr.) Chicago, Til. 








“oe 
bn maf 








Cabled Field and Hog Fence, 


24 to 58 inches high; Steel Web_ Picket Lawn Fence; 
Poultry,Garden and Rabbit Fence; Steel Gates, 
Steel Posts and Steel Rails;Tree,Flower and Tomato 
Guards; Steel Wire Fence rd, ete. rats free. 

High St., DeKalb, Ill. 


DeKALB FENCE CO., 6 
WILLIS 


SAP SPOUT. 


In one piece with hook.Hand- 
somely made from tinned mal- 













break. leable iron. Far superior to all othera, 
Send for Full line of other Maple Sugar Goods, 
Sscular. CHARLES MILLAR & SON, UTICA, N.Y 





H a specialty, by the 100, or 
Choice Peach Trees To00” or ny or lots. Send 


for prices. R. S. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 
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GENERAL [IARKETS. 
(From Page 147.) 





15}c,Pa 15@15}e, western 144@l15c, southern 144@144c, 


ch refrigerator $2@3 25 P case, limed 2 50@3 50. 

At Boston, 
mand slow, prices 2@3c lower. 
fey 18@20c Pp dz, ch fresh eastern 16@17c, 
good 15e, Vt and N H ch fresh 16@lic P dz, Mich, 
Oand Ind fancy 15}c, fair to good lic P doz, 
refrigerator 12c, limed 12c, 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, 
feature of the market. Western 
100 ths, rye feed 70@75c, linseed oil {meal $19, 


corn meal 72@7T5ec. 
Hay and Straw. 
At New York, offerings are somewhat increased, 
but a good demand sustains prices. Prime 
thy hay %c@$1 P 100 tbs, No 1 90@95c; No 2 80@85c, 
No 3 70@75e, clover mixed 75e, clover 60@70c, 


60c, oat 45@55e, wheat 45@50c, 


At Boston, the market holds steady for the bet- 
Rye 
N Y and Can ch to fey $18 50@19 p 
ton, fair to good 17@18, eastern ch 15 50@16 50, clo- 
good to 


ter grades, low and medium weak. 


straw quiet. 


ver and clover mixed 14@15, swale 9@10, 
prime rye straw 18@18 50, oat 10@10 50. 
Hops. 


At New York, the market must still be called 
grades sell 
whose 


weak and unsettled. Choice shipping 
in a limited way to very exacting buyers, 
orders are few and small. N Y ch ’9s 8@9c P hb, 
medium to prime T@7ic, Ms 5@6e, 
ch ‘95s 8a@9e, 94s 54 @6c, German 20@25c. 
Shipments of hops from Cobleskill, 


Co, during January were 1452 bales, compared 
with 954 bales during the same month in ’95, 


Shipments during the week ending Feb 1amount- 


ed to 149 bales. 


At Nuremberg, Germany, according to our letter 


of Jan 20, the market continues dull and lifeless, 


prices showing no improvement and remaining 
The 
highest esti- 
Wurttem- 
The pres- 
brewers are now about 310,- 
000 ewts yearly and it is estimated that they have 
Mar- 
ket hops are quoted at 9@11}c P tb, mountain hops 


at about the same range as in December. 
German crop was larger than the 
natn, Bavaria producing 328,000 cts, 
berg + 103,200 ewts and Baden &,900 ewts, 
ent requirements of 
ewts, 


stocks on hand amounting to 500,000 


10} a@124c, Aischgrund 9@llic, Spalt 16@22hc, 
Hallertau 9@l4ce, Wurtetemberg 9@14c, 
lic, Polish 9@l4c, Altmark 54@6}ec. 


Onions. 


At New York, market dull and outside figures 
extreme. NY yellow $125 P bbl, Orange Co red 
75a9e, yellow 125@137 eastern white 1 50@2, 


red 9¢@1, yellow 1 25@1 5), Bermuda 175 ®P cra, 
Havana 2a@2 25. 


At Boston, held steadily at quotations. Natives 


$1 2541 50 P bbl, western Mass 1@1 25, Havana 2 50 


cra. 

A Dixie (Ont) subscriber writes, 
plentiful and the highest figure to growers 
marketed in Toronto, 50c P 100 tbs. 


when 


Potatoes. 
At New York, selling slowly, market weak 
and top quotations difficult to obtain’ ex- 


cept on small lots. No 1 Bermudas $4@5 p 
bbl, Me Hebrons 1 05@1 10 ® sack, Rose 125, L I 
in bulk 75¢@1 ~ bbl, N Y Rose and Hebrons 85c@ 
110 P 180 Ibs, Burbanks 65@80c, NY and N J 70@ 
7c Pp sack, Houlton Rose 1 50@1 75 P bbl. 


At Boston, only a moderate demand and under 


liberal supplies the market is weak. Aroostook 
Hebrons 30@33c¢ P bu, N H Hebrons 25@30c, Bur- 
banks and White Stars 28@30c, Vt and Me 30¢, 
northern N Y white stock 25@30c. 

Recent advices from potato sections follow: 
New York—Addison, Steuben Co, many tubers 
fed to live stock, one shipper has moved out 35 
cars, and 15 moreto go. Chateaugay, Franklin Co, 
extremely large crop raised, tendency to sell 
early, only 25 per cent still on hand, some being 
fed to stock. Ohio, Muskingum Co, crop poor on 
all but low lands, no surplus, market 30@35c, 
farmers disposed to sell. Ashtabula Co, rotting, 
farmers holding sound stock. Licking Co, crop 
short and potatoes being shipped in, price 40@50c. 
Pa—Bradford Co, crop above average, 20 per cent 
marketed at 20@25c.. Tioga Co, 60 to 75 per cent 
crop on hand, market 25c,many held for advance, 
potatoes keeping well. Warren Co, large quan- 
tities yet on hand, 16@18¢e offered, farmers feed- 
ing, but unwilling to sell. 

Poultry. 

At New York, receipts are more moderate and a 
good speculative demand for freezing for late 
spring and summer use holds prices firm. Near- 
by turkeys good to ch l4c }# tb, ch young toms 13c, 
large Phila capons 18@19c, western 1i6c, Phila 
large chickens 14@15c, N J 10@12c, western fowls 
9c, eastern ducks 15@l6c, geese 8@¥c, white 
squabs $2@3. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, southern vegetables in light sup- 

ply and firm, northern winter stuff steady. Do- 





abundant supplies offered and de- 
Nearby and Cape 
fair to 


continued dullness is the only 
bran 65@75e p 
cot- 
tonseed 20 50, linseed oil cake 17 50, Sscreenings 50 
@i0c Pp 100 Ibs, brewers’ meal 90c, grits 90c, coarse 


timo- 


salt 
hay 45@50e, long rye straw 75@90c, short rye 50@ 


Pacific coast 


Schoharie 


Badish 9@ 


onions very 





MARKETS 





THE LATEST 


mestic cabbages $1 50@4 P 100, western celery 50@ 
75¢e P dz, state 20@50c, N J and LI flat behs 1@1 25, 
Fla egg plant 4@8 P bbl, pumpkins 75c@1 Pp bbl, 
marrow squash 50@60c, Hubbard 60@75c, turnips 
60@80c, water cress 1@1 50 P 100 behs, washed car- 
rots 1@1 25 P bbl, Brussels sprouts 5@15¢e P qt, hot- 
house cucumbers 75c@1 50 P dz, kale 1 P bbl, 
spinach 2@4, Fla tomatoes 1@2 P carrier. 

At Boston, trade in vegetables quiet, prices high 
for choice. Beets 35¢ P bu, cabbage 85c Pp bbl, 
red $1 25 P bu, carrots 30c p ‘bu, cauliflower 2 50 ~ 
dz, celery 2@225 P dz, cucumbers 15 P 100, lettuce 
50a60c Pp dz, parsley 2 25 P bu, parsnips 50c Pp bu, 
short radishes 25@30e P dz,long 50c,spinach 2 50 p 
bu, tomatoes, hothouse 30¢ P tb, flat turnips 50c, 
rutabagas 85e P bbl, marrow squash 50@75e P bbl, 
leeks 50¢e P dz, mushrooms 75@90c P fb, Brussels 
sprouts 4@4 50 P bu, salsify Tie P dz, mint Mec, 
cress 60c P dz, dandelion 2 P bu, horseradish 8c P 
tb, endive 125@150 Pp dz, artichokes 150 p bu, 
rhubarb 124@15e P tb. 


Wool. 

The market is very dull and barely as steady at 
quoted prices. Quotations on the basis of the fol- 
lowing at Boston, N Y and Philadelphia with 
Chicago at the usual freight difference: Ohio and 
Pa XX and above 20@21c, X 18@19c, No 1 21@21}e, 
fine unwashed l4c, Ohio combing No 1 §@$ blood 


214@22e, Ohio delaine 21@22c, Mich X and above 
16} @17c, No 1 19@20ce, No2 21@22c, Mich combing 


No 1 §@} blood 20e, Ky, 
18 @18}e, § blood 17@18e. 
spring 33@36c, medium 30@32c, 
38e, medium 30@32e. 


Ind, Mo combing } blood 
Scoured basis Texas fine 
territory fine 34@ 


New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, beef tops $6 50@8 Pp 100 Ibs, veal 
6c P tb l w, 10e d w, chickens 10@12c lw, lM@lée 
d w, turkeys 18e, fresh eggs 30e P dz, hay 18@20 
P ton, rye straw 18, beets 75c # bu, potatoes 45c, 
white onions 75c, red and yellow ‘50c, apples 2@3 
~P bbl, emy butter 28@30e P tb, dairy 24@25¢c.—At 


Waterbury, Ct, potatoes 35@40c P bu, onions 50@ 
60c, turnips 35@40c, apples 150@2 Pp bbl, chick- 


ens 18¢ P Ib d w, eggs 30c P dz, cottonseed meal 21 
Pp ton, middlings 15, hay 16@18.—At Springfield, 
Mass, turkeys l4@fée Pp tb, chickens 1l4c, fresh 
eggs 27¢c P dz, potatoes 30@35¢ P bu,onions 30@ a0c, 
squash l}c P tb, cmy butter 24@26c, dairy 21@23¢, 
cheese 11¢@12}c.—At Worcester, Mass, beef 6@8e P 
th, chickens 10@18c, turkeys 12@lic, fresh eggs 28 

2c P dz, potatoes 33@40e P bu, onions 45@60e, 
turnips 35@50e, hay 18@22 P ton, cmy butter 26@ 
27c P tbh, cheese 11}@12c.—At Providence, R I, 
apples 2 50@4 P bbl, potatoes 1@1 35, onions 1 50, 
squash 125, turnips 1 25@1 50, veal 9@11e P th,mut- 
ton 6@7e, lamb 8@9e, chickens 15@18c, turkeys 16 
720¢e, gluten meal 20@21 P ton, cottonseed 21@22, 
emy butter 26@27ce P Ib, cheese l0}@12c. 





The Tobacco Crop and Market. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Lancaster, 
at a standstill with the exception of 
of Llias Bach & Sons of New York, who bought 
nearly 1000 cs. Much white vein is reported and 
there is little tendency to touch ’95 leat by buyers. 

NEW YORK—The New York state tobacco grow- 
ers’ association met at Baldwinsville, Jan 25. 
Aside from general remarks by the secretary and 
others as to the usefulness of the association in 
the past, bug little business was done. The officers 
elected were: F. W. Fenner president, W. J. 
Johnson first vice-president, L. P. Upson second 
vice-president, C. B. Baldwin secretary and treas- 
urer.—At Baldwinsville, the week has been quiet 
with but few sales. Prices hold at 3c for export ’93 
and 6to10e for better grades.—At Ira, growers 
preparing °95 leaf for market. Reports from sur- 
rounding towns indicate that the crop is a nice 
one.—At Meridian and Cato, local buyers are secur- 
ing °92, °93 and ’94 crops but at low prices. Present 
indications point to a revival of the tobacco in- 
dustry in this locality. Prices for old lots run 
from 3to 9%9.—In the Chemung valley, Purley 
Churcher bought the following crops at Big Flats 
and Sing Sing: James Murphy 11 es ’93 at 2@6e 
and 11 ¢s ’9 at 2@9ce, O. L. Manning 19 es ’93 at 2@ 
5e and 14 cs’ 94 at 2@7c, E. Rowley 8 es’ at pt, 
William Jennings 3 cs ’93 at pt, Owen Shea 3 es 
93 at 2ad4ec. 

Ou10—The ’95 crop is asmall onein Brown Co. 
That part of the crop cut and housed before Sept 
25 cured a good color but will be deficient in 
weight. Cold winds setin after Sept 25 and all 
that escaped frost cured rough and green. Part of 
the frosted tobacco was cut and housed but will 
not sell for enough to pay for handling and _ ship- 
ping. But little °9% leaf is now held by growers; 
bulk of the crop sold at $2@12 PY cwt with 7 a fair 
average. Considerable ’95 leaf is stripped and ear- 
ly cut crops are handling out fairly well. A few 
of the best crops have been sold for May ’96 deliv- 
ery at 9@12 50. White Burley costs 7 50 for raising; 
the 1896 acreage will undoubtedly be greatly re- 
duced.—At Ira, growers busy preparing the °95.— 
In the Miami valley, rainy weather stopped buy- 
ing Offerings for Zimmer’s Spanish are 5@6c; 
growers ask 7c. But few crops are changing 
hands 
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DR HUNTER’S LECTURES ON THR 


LUNGS 
NO. 7 
ANY CLIMATE OR CHANGE OF AIR CURE 
CONSUMPTION ? 

Cod-liver oil, cough mixtures, and change of 
climate used to be the stereotyped treatment 
for all consumptives cases, and under it the dis. 
ease was so invariably fatal that it came to be 
regarded as incurable. And it cannot be doubted 
that physicians rather encouraged the belief in itg 
incurability, because their ministrations always 
resulted in failure. 

The thought that consumption could be cured 
by air alowfe was one of the oldest delusions of itg 
treatment. It has been persistently tried for 
centuries, in every climate of the globe, and in- 
variably terminated in disappointment. 

We now know that consumption isa germ dis- 
ease of the lungs common among the natives of 
alllands. Itis a little less common in warm 
than cold countries, because in the latter conges- 
tions of the lungs are more prevalent. The differ- 
ence, however, is very slight—only a fraction of 1 
per cent. Those, therefore, who go to warm 
countries with the disease are no better off than 
natives of such countries who have consumption 
contracted in that climate. As the latter get con- 
sumption and die of it despite the climate, it is 
folly to suppose Northern patients would be cured 
by going to it. Change of air is always bene- 
ficial to the general health, because it is health- 
ful to the appetite, digestion and strength of the 
patient temporarily, but the benefit is only gen- 
eral and in no sense curative of the lung disease, 
As no natural air can kill the germsin the lungs 
or heal the wounds they have inflicted, no eli- 
mate in the wide world will ever cure consump- 
tion. California, Texas, Colorado, Florida and 
the Adirondacks in this country, and Nice, Naples, 
Villa Franca, Egypt, Algiers and Madeira, in the 
old world, have all been tried in vain. |The 
graveyards of those countries attest the failure of 
their climate to cure the disease. It is a cruel 
deception to pretend that living parasites, which 
are devouring the tubes and cells of the lungs—as 
moths feed upon wools and furs—can be destroy- 
ed and expelled by any natural atmosphere in 
the world. No other germ disease of the body 
was ever cured by air alone, and all medical ex- 
perience goes to {prove that the germs of 
sumption cannot be got rid of by any change of 
climate. 

Do not, however, imagine from this that I am 
opposed to change of climate, or do not regard 
pure air as necessary to a proper treatment of the 
lungs. The airis the life of the lungs. ‘God 
breathed into his nostrils and man became a liv- 
ing soul.’’ Air is the natural purifier of,the,blood, 
and the element which assimilates and makes 
new blood out of the food eaten, and is therefore 


WILL 


con- 


necessary to health, just as good food, proper 
clothing and regular exercise are necessary %0 
good health. Wherever they can be best obtain- 
ed with the least exposure to injury, is the best 
place for the sick. But what I wish to impress 
upon all is that no climate in the world will kill 
the germs of consumption or save from death 
those afflicted with lung disease. This can be 


done only by inhaling germ-destroying medicines 
into the lungs. Such germicides have been dis- 
covered by me and I am now applying them with 
great success in all forms of lung disease. It is 
only by proper medicating air that it can be made 
healing and curative of lung complaints. The 
germs in the lungs are the source of all the danger 
tothe patient. If they are not reached and expel- 
led they destroy the very citadel of life. They 
eannot be reached by anything* taken by the 
stomach or by any hypodermic injection through 
the skin. The germicides must be brought into 
actual contact with the geims in the tubes and 
cells of the lungs or no cure will result. That is 


why I say that my treatment by inhaled germi- 
cides is the only course that can possibly arrest 
and cure consumption. 

ROBERT HUNTER, M D, 


No 117 West Forty-fiith street. 
Note.—Readers of this paper who are interested 
in Dr Hunter’s views can ébtain his book without 
charge by addressing him as above. 
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Without a Man. 


By Florence McCallen. 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 

and Cordelia, and their 
mother, take up their abode at ; Edgewood, an 
estate in Missouri inherited from the mother’s 
prother, Alexander Blair, and known to contain a 
hidden treasure. ‘‘¢ ordy,”” the youngest daugh- 
ter, finds that Mr Clement’s (the family lawyer) 
office boy, Peel, knows of the hidden treasure and 
js making attempts to find it. Peel is caught dig- 
ging in the yard at night, his only ‘find > being a 
doll belonging to the negro children. News comes 
that Aunt Elizabeth Ivers, a widow, is coming 
for a visit; she wants to see Theo, the beauty of 
the family. Theo discloses conspiracy at Chicago 
to bring Theo into the company of Aunt Eliza- 
peth’s nephew, Ralph Ivers, a handsome and 
worthy young man. Theo decides to invite as a 
guest with Aunt Ivers, Nell Gowan, a fellow clerk 
in a Chicago store. 

Clemence, a New Orleans quadroon attached to 
the estate, after betraying a deep affection for 
her dead master, moves away, and Cordelia gives 
her the uncle’s dressing gown, for which Clem- 
ence is very grateful. A new female servant, 
Miss Bumpstead, is engaged, and on the arrival 
of Aunt Ivers, with a daughter and two grand- 
sons, Cordy assumes the role of second girl, and 
keeps it throughout their visit, though enduring 
much from Mrs Ivers. Cordy finds Peel in the cel- 
lar inspecting old beehives, and threatens him 
with arrest, at which he quails. On a Satur- 
day night Cordy mysterious glimmer of 
light through a drain grate, and discovers an un- 
derground passage beween the cellar and an un- 
occupied negro cabin. She locks cabin and cel- 
lar, making Peel her prisoner. Later the prisoner 
is missing through the connivance of somebody, 
perhaps Miss Bumpstead. 

Nellie Gowan proves a charming addition to 
the household, and Mrs Ivers and her daughter 
start for Californa, leaving the two grandchil- 
dren. Conversation overheard in the cellar be- 
tween Miss Bumpstead and Peel, in which she 
upbraids Peel for not fulfilling his promise to 
marry her, and he begs her to remain in the serv- 
ice of the family a little longer while he con- 
tinues his search for the treasure. Cordy tells 
Miss Bumpstead that Sarcoxie is going to set wolf 
traps in the cabin (through which Peel must pass 
toenter the cellar Departure of Miss Bump- 
stead and arrival of Mrs Frost, who claims to be 
a cousin of the late uncle, Alexander Blair, with 
her son Peter, whom she destines for the minis- 
try. Miss Bumpstead calls and discloses a plot 
of Peel to visit Clemence and extort the secret of 


Theodora, Katherine 


sees a 


the hid treasure, which secret he believes 
Clemence to possess, and kill herif she refuses 
to divulge, and to burn her house; this while the 
family aitend a church fair. Kate discloses the 


piot to Lawyer Clement, who sets a trap by tell- 
ing Peel that the family are going to the fair. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Exit Mr Peel! 

Mr Clement had said that the family from 
Edgewood were all going to the fair, but pri- 
vately he had urged upon Katie the necessity 
for watching Miss Bumpstead’s movements. 
Sarcoxie drove the carriage with mother, Mrs 
Frost, Nellie and Theo, and Peter was to 
follow on horseback. But no Peter could be 
found. As it grew dusk—the soft, fragrant, 
dewy dusk of May—Katie placed Miss Bump- 
Stead with her knitting on the south gallery 
and herself sat in the darkness of the hall 
near her. Me sent along the brush- 
tangled hedgerows to Clemence’s cottage, to 
warn her. Jim was with Clemence, and they 
were eating supper—Jim at.a little table on 
the porch and Clemerice at a table inside. 

She rose to offer me coffee, but I threw the 
dark shawl I had been shrouded in, aside, and 
beckoned her to come inside. She followed 
to her neat little parlor with the weary pa- 
tience of one to whom everything to be dread- 
ed or hoped, has happened, and offered me a 
chair. 

“Don’t be scared, Clemence! Lysander 
Peel is coming to make you tell where poor 
Uncle Alec had hidden that money just before 
he died.”’ 

“You think I know?’’ 

“No, no. But he thinks you do, and they 
Sent me to warn you, and take care of you. 
Mr Clement is going to help, somehow.”’ 

“Mr Clemen’ think I know?” 

“*No.’’ 

“Your maman, she think I know?’’ 

0, no! None of us—none of us!’’ 

**What to do?’’ 

“Just wait till they come; and Mr Clement 


she 
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will have someone to help. 
keep from scaring you.”’ 

‘*Sh-h!’’ She put out a hand and caught 
mine. ‘‘I thank you—Clemence remembeh.”’ 

Mr Clement had nearly been too late. Clem- 
ence had gone back to her supper and was 
calmly sipping her coffee, when a shrill whis- 
tle sounded out beyond the blooming catalpas. 

‘Answer him, Jim,’’ I said in a low voice, 
**but don’t tell him I’m here.’’ 

Jim grinned and went to the door, 
vent to a piercing whistle as he went. 

‘Hi, Jim!’’ came ina cautious voice—Pe- 
ter’s voice! 

‘*You, Pete?’’ 

‘“‘Hush, you imp! Go down to the big 
house and tell Bump to have lots of boilin’ 


We only want to 


giving 


water ready. Now, cut!’’ And Jim ‘‘cut’’ 
accordingly. 
Clemence broke a butter cake in two, and 


looked at it critically, but I noticed she did 
not eat it. I pulled a corner of the paper 
window blind aside and looked out. Three 
dark figures were ranged in @ row by the 
edge of the little gallery floor, and they all 
wore white muslin masks wi. the eye-holes 
bound with black. They were horrible look- 
ing creatures, but I knew the lank, stooping 
one; it was Peter. The middle one in the 
row was small and slight, the third one bur- 
ly and thick set—Mr Lysander Peel, I had 
no doubt, thongh he made his poor tool do all 
the talking. 
**Come out o’ there!’’ 
Clemence shivered, but relying upon my 
promise, stepped out upon the gallery. 
‘*What you fix up? What you wan’?’’ 
Lysander forgot his caution and spoke out 
rudely with aroughepithet. ‘‘We want ye t’ 
find thet money of ole Blair’s. Trot out o’ 
there now, an’ show us where it is.’’ 
‘*And if I do not?’’ 
‘*Then we’ll make ye!’ 
‘*But I know not aboud it—no—nothing.’’ 


Lysander caught her by the arm and jerk- 
ed her down the steps roughly. It was more 
than I could bear silently. I flew to Clem- 
ence, and pulled her back beside me. 

‘*Good evening, Mr Peel. Peter, go home 


at once! Isn’t it enough for you to drink and 
loaf about, breaking your poor mother’s heart, 
without committing a crime? Take that rag 
off your face, and go home!’’ 


Then something happened. The trunks of 
the catalpa trees seemed to take shape and 


and in a moment the 
’ were pinioned 


advance noiselessly, 
three desperate ‘‘whitecaps’ 
from behind. 

**Ah!’’ said Mr Clement with satisfaction, 
‘it’s the like of such gentry as you that gives 
a bad name to the finest country the sun ever 
shone on. Too lazy to work, you’re like a 
lot of vultures, living upon the fat of—of—in 
point of fact, living upon others.’’ 

The sheriff caught Mr Lysander Peel’s 
shoulder and pushed him into Clemence’s lit- 
tle kitchen, where we heard the click of hand- 
cuffs. The other two followed like sheep. 

Clemence would not come up to the house 
to sleep. She would be all right, she said. 
But she held my hands and stroked them, 
murmuring words I did not understand. 

In half an hour they were all in the libra- 
ry at Edgewood, Mr Peel with his hands very 
close together, cowed and dejected. Peter 
grinned around upon the company for a few 
moments and then fell to sobbing childishly. 
The third would-be desperado was about four- 
teen and Miss Bumpstead shrieked when she 
saw him. 


‘Jim Tom! O, Lordy!’ 


She stood silent for a moment, her slow 
mind taking in the situation. Then she 


walked across the room to Mr Peel. 

‘* You got that pore chile into this yere,’’ 
she said, giving him a cuff on the side of the 
head with her huge hand; ‘‘an’ ye thought 
I's helpin’ ye, didn’t ye?’’ Another cuff on 
the other side to balance. ‘‘But he’s foolish 
an’ Mr Clement knows ’at he ain’t accounta- 
ble, pore little feller! I’d like to war ye out, 
ye sneakin’ greasy varmint! You’d marry me 
if I’d help ye, ye thief!’’ 

‘*Sorry to disturb your endearments, miss,’’ 
said the sheriff, ‘‘but we must catch our 
train. I can answer for your brother’s not 
being punished, miss; I’ve known him ever 
since he was born, and he isn’t accountable. 
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This other fellow, here, is some relation of 
yours, Miss Hilton, isn’t he?’’ 

‘‘He is a connection of the family,I think—”’ 
Kate began, but Peter interrupted her. 

‘‘No, Lain’t! Weain’tno kin. We heard 
about you-all getting the money left you and 
we fixed up the story about the kin business. 
We ain’t got no money to live on, and mam- 
my, she wants me to be a preacher, an’ she 
won’t let me work. I’d love to work,’’ he 
added, blubbering. 

“Well, boy,’’ said Mr Clement, ‘‘you’re 
mighty apt to have an opportunity to distin- 
guish yourself in that line.”’ 

But Peter and Jim Tom were both sent 
home with a reprimand, after the preliminary 
examination which took place on the follow- 
ing day. Mr Clement became interested in 
him and gave him a place in his office, where 
he soon earned a respectable living for his 
mother. She never knew he had been ar- 
rested, and when we, from odds and ends 
of furniture and bedding af Edgewood, 


had furnished the little house Mr Clem- 
ent had rented for them, she _ confessed 
with many tears the deception she had 


practiced upon us. But she still seem- 
ed to think the end justified the means, 
for she added, wiping her eyes, ‘‘I ain’t sure 
yet the Lord didn’t send us, for look! Pe- 
ter’s not goin’ to work none, jist write and 
larn.’’ 

3ut Mr Lysander Peel did not fare as well 
as the two foolish boys. An examination of 
his room disclosed the fact that his prowlings 
at Edgewood had resulted in his finding va- 
rious articles of value and appropriating them 
~a heavy, old-fashioned gold watch with Un- 
cle Alec’s name engraved upon it, a hundred 
or more gold and silver coins which he had 
gathered in many iands, and a box of jewels 
in odd barbaric settings, which belonged to 
Clemence. Clemence told me afterward that 
she had considered the loss of these an evil 
omen and so had left us. 

So Mr Peel was sentenced for a pretty long 
term to the state prison and we were free from 
him. 

By this time we were becoming acquainted 
with our neighbors. One family in particu- 
lar, friends of Uncle Aleec’s, who lived near 
us, began to be friends of ours, too. The hot- 
headed old captain and his daughter came 
often to Edgewood, and as often as we could 
find time we were, some of us, at Camp Field- 
ing. Capt Fielding deeply sympathised with 
our mother, not so much for the loss of her 
husband as because she had so many daugh- 
ters. 

‘Now Zude,’’ he said, gazing fondly at his 
daughter, ‘‘is the meanest little jade in the 
state! I’ve been offering a chrome with her 
for some time, but none of the men ’ll risk 
her. I never dare hire a hand without asking 
her if I may, and if the applicant has the 
wrong curl to his whiskers,-his name is mud 
from the start.’’ 

**Zude’’ (she told us in confidence that this 
was a nickname for ‘‘Missouri’’?), Zude 
Fielding was a-beauty. There is no use in 
trying to describe her; no mere words could 
do that. She was so daintily perfect phy- 
sically, so well endowed mentally, and so 
well educated,that she was a great surprise as 
wellas a delight to us. In common with 
many others, we had not expected much good 
to come out of the new-old state we were 
learning to love, but we went to school, as 


it were, to our new friends, and were not 
losers thereby. I was greatly pleased and 
flattered when she began to notice me, and 


was in the seventh heaven of delight when 
she called for me to go riding with hér on the 
white-eyed, spotted pony Sarcoxie had ‘‘gen- 
tled’’ for me. I had always been pent up in 
some town except for the two years I had 
spent at. the Stowell school. So there was 
beauty in the very rails of the mossy old 
fence, to my eyes, and the wonderful wild 
flowers were a growing delight. Sarcoxie 
used to plow up white little bulbs and put 
them in the pocket of his blouse for me. 
There is a bed of them now, down there by 
the south steps,—pale little beauties, born but 
to fade. Cyclamen, hyacinths, ‘‘boy- 
breeches,’’ and wake robin, how many mes- 
sages you bring to me, lonely, from the years 
that are gone! 
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‘*T think I ought to tell you something,’’ 
said Zude to us one day, ‘‘and then you 
wil not be surprised or put out. This ‘fortu- 
nate land’ is neither too hot nor too cold. It 
produces its crops plentifully. No one ever 
heard of a total failure here since the country 
was settled. We always have food and to 
spare. You mustn’t think then, that I be- 
grudge what anyone eats. I don’t. But I do 
*grudge them the time I give them, the sweet, 
long summers, the wholesome autumns. [I 
*grudge my strength and my health. So I’m 
going off to be a hermit!’’ 

We did not understand. 

‘*Didn’t I explain? I mean ‘our dear five 
hundred’ who never want to see us except in 
summer. They swoup down on us from ail 
parts of the country: they love us for our 
surroundings. Cordy, you will not have a 
pullet left out of your beauty flock by the end 
of September. ‘Make a note on’t.’ Your boy 
will have to lodge in the barn; lucky you 
will be if you do not have to sleep on the gal- 
leries.’’ 

‘*We don’t need to invite them,’’ I began. 

‘* Invite, my infant! Do you think they need 
inviting? Not they. They are ‘passing 
through,’ and they happen to think of you. O, 
my dear child, there’s a lot of ways. And 
they’ll correct your ‘horrid country manner.’ 
By the way, I think these ‘doses of manners,’ 
as daddy calls them, in the papers, are the 
funniest things in the world; I mean some of 
the attempts at teaching good breeding. I wish 
some of the writers of these could hear Aunt 
Clary lecture me: 

‘* *Don’ yo nev’ min’ no trash, chile; heah 
what I tell ye! Ef it’s in ye t’ be a lady, a 
lady ye’ll be. It’s bo’n in ye.’ ”’ 

I laughed. ‘‘Such literature might do me 
good, eh, Theo?’’ 

‘*No, it wouldn’t; you’d simply be muzzled ; 
you would not be yourself nor anyone else. 
I lately read one something like this: A 
young lady from the country was visiting a 
friend in the city. She had provided herself 
with calling cards of a somewhat different 
shape and texture from those in vogue in the 
city. What did this highly cultured lady do? 
She couldn’t allow that; no, no. So she 
‘saw to it’ that they did not go forth to be 
seen of—women. Her friends did not see 
them, she herself was not mortified by this 
dreadful thing. But what of the poor girl? 
The knowledge that she had made a_ blunder 
great enough for such notice would sting her 
every time she thought of that visit, for a life 
time. 

‘*Now, what do you think my rough old 
daddy would have done, if he’d been in the 
lady’s place? He’d have got some cards just 
like that poor girl’s and would have identi- 
fied himself with her so that she would never 
have known how nearly she had escaped s6- 
cial suicide. I never could see why it is that 
we must conform to their standard of good 
manners when with them in their haunts, but 
when they come to us they never expect to 
conform to ours. We do not criticise their 
manners of serving their meals; why should 
they feel themselves at liberty to criticise 
ours? Working farmers, however cultured, 
have not time to wake so much fuss about the 
difference ‘’twixt tweedle dum and tweedle 
dee.’ It is more convenient for us to keep 
colored servants because we have always 
been used to them, but if we had white ones 
they should eat at the same table with us and 
save the work of extra meals. I want to feel 
myself out of- it somehow— emergraded 
through,’ as Aunt Clary says—or else a mere 
germ. I hate the tadpole stage of existence, 
socially, or otherwisely. Thus endeth the 
first lesson, etc, etc.’’ 

‘*Might a mere tadpole venture a sugges- 
tion?’’ 

‘*Miss Cordy has the floor.’’ 

‘‘Well, we are only experimenters, as it 
were, but we’ve bumped up against several 
walls of custom down here—blind walls with 
no doors that we can see. We are not used to 
any country ways, these or any other. What 
is best to do?’ 

‘*‘What were you going to suggest?’’ 

‘IT was going to say that a simple law to go 
by would be, it seems to me,a‘ put yourself in 
his place’ law, a sort of social golden rule. 
This would ‘go’ anywhere, wouldn’t it?’ 
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Try it upon some of your dear five 
But if you do, you will 
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“*Try it. 
hundred this season. 
find yourself most awfully ‘left. 

‘*T suppose,’’ said Theo, ‘‘there is not an 
educated woman or girl in the south or west 
who has not as good manners as the best of 
them: at least I hope we do not need all these 
little ‘hints’ which you think so funny.”’ 

‘As good! Better, Theo, better. At least 
most of us would have known of some kind 
way to meet that dreadful difticulty—of the 
ecards. you kuow.”’ 

Mother smiled. 

‘‘If we narrow our lives down to little 
things, itis true that we become dwarfed, 
mentaily, but I do not think ita little thing 
to be able to live among neighbors and friends 
without jar or discomfort. And to do this we 
must have a standard and live up to it.’’ 

**It would seem so, indeed. But, truth to 
tell, Ido not like to cast down anyone’s 
idols, but I fear you will have to do some liv- 
ing down to other people’s standards before 
the season ends.’”’ 

We bent to our burdens as the days went 
on, became accustomed to them so that they 
were no longer burdens, and before long were 
proud of the smooth working of our house- 
hold machinery. Two perfect weeks of early 
May we had to ourselves. Little Nellie’s 
cheeks began to round out, and the dimples 
to deepen in them. She was busy as a bee all 
day long and seemed as happy as a mortal 
can well be. 

Mr Clement continued our faithful friend. 
His character was an interesting study. His 
dry legal manner was at variance with a cer- 
tain eagerness at times. The study of him 
was like turning to a page of dust-dry statis- 
tics and finding a wildly interesting romance 
upon the other side. He was very good to us 
in many ways, but when alone with me, never 
tried to conceal his uneasiness about the lost 
money. He did not, like mother, despair of 
ever finding it. We had examined the libra- 
ry and Uncle Alec’s room, taking down every 
set of more than three volumes and examin- 
ing them for a clew, but not the faintest could 
we find. I used to go alone to the library 
and sit for long minutes in front of a full- 
length portrait of Uncle Alec which hung 
there, until it seemed to me the eyes had a 
peculiar expression at times as they looked 
fullinto mine. They were dark eyes like 
mother’s, but the shape of his face and head 
was like Katie’s. His hair grew about his 
brow like hers and there was a lurking mis- 
chief in his eyes which reminded me of her. 
When nothing was said about the lost legacy 
for a time, it seemed to pass from my mind, 
but after a visit from Mr Clement, I was al- 
ways haunted by it for days. 

About this time the bees began to 
and Clemence, who was ‘‘handy with bees,’’ 
used to come up to help me hive them. This 
was considered by the Kezells and their ilk, 
as well as the negroes in the suburb known 
as Africa, which we passed through on our 
way to town, as conclusive evidence of her 
(Clemence’s) familiarity with evil spirits. 
Then bees never stung her. Sometimes we 
would ‘‘settle’’ them on bushes, but often, if 
they were pretty well started before we no- 
ticed them, they would settle out of our reach. 
Then Clemence would tie a bunch of herbs 
upon the end of a pole, and lifting it push it 
gently into the swarm and shake them until 
they scattered somewhat. Generally, in less 
than 10 minutes we had them on the bunch 
of herbs and could lower them to the hive at 
our leisure. If she saw them when they be- 
gan to come out she would get them to settle 
at first on the pole. And Mrs Kezell said: 
**Them bees is plumb hoodooed.”’ 

Some of the hives were modern ones which 
I did not understand, but many of them were 
the plain square ones with a box on top for 
the surplus honey. I always selected a hive 
of this kind when I had to hive a swarm 
alone, which often happened. And I always 
used a spray pump to settle them. 

By this time Clemence was used to living 
alone, and Jim became our satellite. He 
was a useful member of the family and we 
considered the small sum we paid his father 
for him well invested, though we nearly al- 
Ways on payday paid Kezell for allowing 
him to stay, and when the boy wept we 
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paid him for staying. The Edgewood 
was not run on business principles. 

We were in the middle of strawberry time 
(which came in May) before anyone elgg 
came. These were two old acquaintances of 
mother’s, who were not in any way remarkg. 
ble, except that one, a skinny, middle-age 
widow, tried to grow fleshy, and the other, g 
fat maiden lady of uncertain age, tried to 
grow lean, both using the same means. For 
many weeks one of us had to get a hot bath 
ready for each of them by 5 in the morning, 
Both used them with a difference. The fat 
one tumbled into bed after hers and slept 
again,the lean one scoured the hills and high. 
ways, ‘‘getting acquainted,’’ she said. Cer 
tain it is that she knew more, or thought she 
knew more, about our neighborhood in two 
weeks than we did after five years’ residence 
among them. If they had reversed the order 
of their treatment it might have resulted ag 
they wished. 

Zude Fielding came over just at sunset one 
evening and invited us all to be present at a 
party they were going to have at a farmhouse 
near them. Iwas busy in the dairy when 
she came so I missed part of the gay talk 
which I loved. 

‘*Dance? O, no. 
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They wouldn’t dance for 
worlds! They allow their youngsters—even 
the ‘members’—allow their young folks to 
listen to and to play the violin. They play 
waltzes, polkas, everything they’ve had a 
chance to learn. There are more fiddles to 
the square mile in this settlement than you’ll 
tind anywhere else in the country. But dance 
—they’d be scandalized. 3ut just wait till 
you hear them play The Old Brass Wagon, 
which is a Virginia reel, nothing more or less. 
But their music is singing. They never com- 
bine dancing and the fiddling. 

‘*Tuere’s a play they call ‘Skip-to-malloo’ 
(that may not be the proper spelling but it 
gives the sound of it) thatis a graceful dance, 
if you don’t stop to hear the music. Then 
there’s ‘rousers.’ But I won’t tell you anoth- 
er thing. Wait and see.’’ 

At the appointed time Sarcoxie came around 
with the farm wagon. He was ‘‘dressed 
up’’ but in spite of his tight, high-heeled 
boots and queer necktie, he looked the good 
honest boy he was. 

Miss Devon went and Mrs Wiggon. Both 
were very much interested and very rude, 
making audible remarks about everything and 
everyone they saw. Mother and Mrs Frost, 
who was still with us at that time, though 
Peter was working in Mr Clement’s office, 
stayed at home with the boys. 

We were early, but many horses and teams 
were hitched along the rail fence in front of 
the Hudson farmhouse where the party was 
to be. It was not a very large house, but the 
old pioneer who had planned it had made the 
whdle lower floorin one room. The room 
was 20 by 30 feet, with a narrow, ladder-like 
stairway in one corner leading up to the sec- 
ond tioor. This one large room made the 
owner the prey of all the party-going young- 
sters in the neighborhood. The smooth oak 
floor was an ideal surface to dance upon, if 
only they had been allowed to dance. But 
play—that was different. The people of the 
house seldom gave the party; often indeed, 
it was only after much persuasion they were 
induced to allow it to be held at their house. 
Two or more young people ‘‘got up the _par- 
ty,’’ and ‘‘done the invitin’.’’ 

A silence fell upon the row of men sitting 
upon the top rail of the yard fence when the 
Edgewood wagon drove up. The men gazed 
at us from under their hat brims but none got 
down to bid us welcome. The great, ponder- 
ous feet of ‘‘the Samoans,’’ Sarcoxie’s pride, 
made a great noise, and Sarcoxie’s prideful 
warning to them made everyone look: 

‘Whoa, there. I reckon you could walk 
right over the fence, but we ain’t wantin’ 
ye to.”’ 

He did not offer to help us out, for were we 
not young and as active as he? As for the 
‘‘old women,’’ what business had they in 
such a place? So we scrambled out and were 
received at the door by a sad woman, who 
turned to a girl inside and said in a hollow 
voice which sounded lifeless and automatic: 
‘*Show these yere women whar to take off 
their things.’’ Upstairs I leaned out of a lit 
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tle square window, dreading to go down; I 
had never been in any grown-up company, 
except in the friendly circle of home. friends. 

It was dark outside; the warm, fragrant 
friendly dark of a June night. Under the 
window I heard voices: 

‘‘Sho!’’ said one. 

‘‘Ya-as,’’ said another, ‘‘ther these yere wo- 
men’s righters. That limber yalla one what 
jumped over the hin’ wheel, an’ then jumped 
pack to help the ole woman, she kin plow. 
I heerd she could. But they’ll travel up hill 
all the way if they try to git along in this 
yere nick o’ the woods ’ithout a man.’’ 

Tv be continued. ] 





The Greatest Character in Modern History. 
HERBERT MYRICK. 


Abraham Lincoln’s birthday occurred 87 
ears ago next Wednesday, on Feb 12, 1809. 
This anniversary is more and more observed 
as the years roll on, and justly so, for this 
man of the common people shares with the 
Father of his country the commanding posi- 
tion of Savior of his country. In these days 
of unrest, it is comforting to view the life, 
character and work of Abraham Lincoln. 
From such an example, all can draw the in- 
spiration suited to their needs. For Lincoln’s 
greatness lies in his power over his own 
weaknesses, in the development of his natural 
abilities through his own unaided efforts, and 
then in his wonderful patriotism and his mar- 
velous judgment and inspiration in adminis- 
tering affairs of state during what is destined 
to go down into history as one of the few real- 
ly great crises in the progress of mankind. 

These attributes of Lincoln’s power reach 
from the lowest to the highest. No pioneer 
to-day has a harder lot than Lincoln’s earlier 
years, no dissatisfied farmer but is or might 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


(Reproduced from Herndon’s Lincoln, by courtesy of 
the publishers, Belford, Clarke & Co. Chicago.] 


be better situated, no laborer or mechanic 
but has a better chance or might have had, 
no boy or young man whose prospects in life 
are not brighter than Lincoln’s until he was 
well past 20. The story of his humble birth, 
the family poverty, his self education in the 
face of obstacles that to too many of the rising 
latter days would seem 
insuperable, his ordinary life, hard but hon- 
est labor, disappointment in love, failure to 
get on in the world,—all cannot be too often 
told. It teaches contentment with our lot, 
yet ambitious striving for better things, un- 
complaining persistence in the face of adver- 
sity, moral integrity at all costs—those quali- 
ties which make the individual great, a na- 
tion enduring and invincible. 

And then the life from his election to the 
Illinois legislature at 25, in 1834, until his 
choice as president in 1860 by the powerful 
Minority of a nation on the brink of civil 
War! How full of help for the citizen who 
Strives to serve his country in daily life and 
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in local affairs. How even more helpful to 
those who seek political preferment both for 
its honors and for its opportunity of serving 
their country in a wider capacity. 

Never a demagog, at times apparently too 
constrvative, yet all the while growing a 
great ideal and bringing the people up to it, 
Lincoln was a type of all that is best in 
American politics. He was not immaculate but 
he mastered the intricacies of politics without 
being smirched by them, and showed that it 
is possible to be a ‘‘politician’’ without sac- 
ritice of character. How much we feel the 
power and force of such an example in these 
so-called degenerate times! 

Those who would lead their fellow men to 
greater and higher things, find Lincoln’s ca- 
reer as president rich in all that is worthy of 
the highest emulation. Butitis so recent, 
its results so beneficent, that it stands out be- 
fore all men,and needs no further word. Above 
all it is conspicuous for that divine aid upon 
which must final reliance be placed in times 
of need, remarkable for that love of fellow men 
which is the temporal manifestation of the 
heavenly kingdom. 

Let each one of us, then, observe the birth- 
day of our martyred president. Let us again 
go over the story of his life, from the modest 
start to the grand tragedy. Let us absorb 
the influence, the help, the inspiration, the 
patriotism, the meaning of it all. 
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Length of the Scripture Essays. 


In your prize articles on Scripture, must 
there be exactly 500 words, no more, no less? 
And are tigures reckoned when giving chapter 
and verse? 

The essays may be 500 words in 
less, a single reference to count as 
For exainple, ‘‘Isaiah 29, 2,’’ would 
one word. This allows 500 words in 
to figures. There are four prizes of $3 each 
and the contest will close on March 1. Full 
particulars were published in the issue of Dec 
28, 1895. 


length, or 
one word. 
count as 
addition 


EE 
Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
THE SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR FEBRUARY. 


2. SENTENCE MAKING—Fill the blanks with 
the names of towns and cities in the United 


States making rhyme and a fair degree of 
meter and sense. 
A —— was —— to —— the ——, 
Thus —— some —— —-; 
—— —— on —— —— it all in —— — , 
And that’s——the—— ——. 


a list of 
State you 


Besides writing out the verse, give 
the towns and cities used, and the 


found them in. 
a ee 


Abraham Lincoln and the Theater.—Fifty-four 
years have elapsed, says Joseph Jefferson, 
since his father established the first theater at 
Springfield, Ill. At that time dramatic per- 
formances were generally frowned upon and 
the trustees of the town put so heavy a li- 
cense upon exhibitions that they were practi- 
cally prohibited. A young Springfield lawyer 
volunteered his services to obtain a reduction 
of the license, and with such fervor and logic 
did he present his case that he gained the 
necessary reduction. That young lawyer’s 
name was Abraham Lincoln. 





Walter Baker & Co. Limited, Dorchester, Mass, 
the well-known manufacturers of breakfast cocoa 
and other cocoa and chocolate preparations, have 
an extraordinary collection of medals and 
diplomas, awarded at the great international and 
other exhibitions in Europe and America. The 
house has had tninterrupted prosperity for near- 
ly a century and a quarter, andis now not only 
the oldest but the largest establishment of 
the kind on this continent. The high degree of 
perfection which the company has attained in its 
manufactured products, is the result of long ex- 
perience, combined with an intelligent use of the 
new forees which are constantly being introduced 
to increase the power and improve the quality of 
production, and cheapen the Cost to the consumer. 
The full strength and the exquisite natural 
flavor of the raw material are preserved unimpair- 
ed in all of Walter Baker & Company’s prepara- 
tions; so that their products may truly be said to 
form the standard for purity and excellence. In 
view of the many imitations of the name, labels 
and wrappers on their goods, consumers should 
ask for and be sure that they get the genuine 
articles, made at Dorchester, Mass. 
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HER FACE HER FORTUNE. 


Good Looks Women’s Strong- 
est Attraction. 


How to Have a Clear and Brilliant 
Complexion. 


Here is the Secret of How to Look Your Best. 








Women, since the beginning of time, have ruled 
by their beauty. It is at once their pride and 
their power. By the fascination of their beauty 
they attract and conquer. It is therefore a 
woman's first thought, aye, her first duty, to 
establish and maintain her beauty in its highest 
perfection. 

All women are by nature beautiful. Beauty 
does not consist of regular features. Many of 
the most noted beautiful women of the world’s 
history had decidedly irregular features. Beauty 
means attractiveness, and attraction is command- 
ed by clearness of skin, pureness of color, bril- 
liancy of complexion, vivacity of expression, 
sparkling eyes and rosy lips. 

All these attributes of beauty must come from 
within the system. No external application, no 
face powders, washes or preparations, can give 
anything but an artificial look. Beauty must first 
of all be natural; it must glowin the skin from 
within. 

The reader’s first thought is, How can I improve 
and maintain my beauty? 

Easily enough. First and foremost, you must 
have good health. By health is not meant that 
you feel fairly well; you must get your nerves 
strong and vigorous, for nothing marks and lines 
the face like the worry of weak nerves; you must 
get your blood enriched and pure, for it is the 
blood which gives that natural rosy glow to 
face and lips which no art can imitate. You must 
keep stomach, liver, kidneys and bowels in nat 
ural activity, for the sluggish action of these 
organs causes the skin to become dark, sallow, 
bilious and clogged with impurities and humors, 

To do all these things, to keep the system in 
perfect condition, use that greatest of modern dis- 
coveries, Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy. It will not only give you perfect health, 
but the beauty which you so ardently’ de- 
sire. It will make your skin pure, clear and 
fair, your features full and plump, give you a bril- 
liant complexion with rich, red lips, and put the 
glow of health and color into your cheeks. 

To prove this to your complete satisfa¢tion, read 
these few of the vast number of enthusiastic 
testimonials received from grateful women who 
know from their personal experience the wonder- 
ful effects of Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy on their complexions. Then follow 
their advice and example and you will be as 
pleased as you are surprised at the wonderful im- 
provement in your looks. 

Mrs Mary Frances Lytle of 2 Hunter Alley, Roch- 
ester, N Y, says :— 

““T was very pale and delicate—had no color. I 
took Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and nerveiremedy, 
and now I am well and strong, my face is plump 
and cheeks red, and my complexion pure.’’ 

Miss Alice Hopkins of 632 So Tenth St, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, says :— 

‘“‘There was an entire loss of healthy color in 
my face. After taking Dr Greene’s Nervura, my 
system was toned up, the natural color returned 
and the effect on my complexion was most satis- 
factory.”’ 

Mrs Wm Bartels, 239 East 87th St, New York City, 
says :— 

‘Dr Greene’s Nervura made a wonderful im- 
provement in my health, and that dark sallow 
look left my face. My friends hardly knew me. 
Ihave gained in flesh and fam like a different 
person.”’ 

Mrs C. 8S. Allen of 128 Pearl St, 
says :— 

‘“*There was hardly any more color in my face 
and hands than in chalk. Dr Greene’s Nervura 
m eme well and restored my natural color and 
complexion.”’’ 

Mrs Elizabeth Brown off236 Hartwell’s Ave, Prov- 
idence, R I, says :— 

‘*‘My face broke out with pimples and I was 
almost giving up in despair when I got Dr 
Greene’s Nervura. Now I am well and strong, 
thanks to this wonderful remedy.”’ 

Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy is 
purely vegetable and perfectly harmiess, and is 
the discovery and prescription of the successful 
physician, Dr Greene, of 35 West 14th St. New York 
city, who can be consulted free, personally or by 
letter. 


Portland, Me, 
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A Valentine Jockey. 
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If a valentine, sweetheart, 
Can tell how one loves, 
A jockey rides posthaste 
And his doves, his white doves 
They carry my message 
With hurrying wings; 
Pray read then right tenderly 
The love that it brings. 


Glimpses of Home Culture Clubs. 
ELLIOTT. 





A glimpse of the Home Culture clubs in the 
midst of their pursuits will give you more 
idea of how real their benefits are and how 
genuine is the interest felt in them than any 
article that can be written about the work. It 
was a piercingly cold afternoon, but the en- 
thusiastic club secretary does not seem to 
. mind cold or the ugliest weather, so I started 
off with her to visit three or four of the clubs, 
which were scattered about the village. We 
were soon glad to leave the chill of outdoors 
for a bright, cosy home where a little circle of 
women were in the midst of a discussion of 
the days of Henry VIII. The club was made 
up of seven women, the wives of working 
men, who had household duties to attend to 
and children to care for; the sort of club 
members whose reading would be more limit- 


ed than those of many of the clubs. Still, 
each woman was there with a book she had 
been reading during the week, ready to talk 


about it, and with paragraphs of special in- 
terest marked, to be read aloud. Green's his- 


tory had been perused by one; another mem- 
ber had discovered the fascination of Agnes 
Strickland’s Queens of England, while 


Froude’s volumes seemed to have been thor- 
oughly enjoyed. Some of the other. books 
they had been reading were Shakespeare’s 
Henry VIII; Tower Hill, inwhich Ainsworth 
describes graphically the execution of Cather- 
ine Howard, Henry’s fifth wife; The Era of 
the Protestant Reformation, by Seebohm, also 
The Armourer’s ’Prentices, by Charlotte 
Yonge, and Miss Muhlbach’s Henry VIII and 
His Court, with, in the way of poetry, Mar- 
mion, The Lady of the Lake and The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, which deal with Scottish 
history in the time of Henry VIII. 

This club had been reading fiction for some 
months, Marcella, Cranford and The Prison- 
er of Zenda having been some of the latest 
works they had perused, but each one seemed 
to enjoy thoroughly the rather heavier read- 
ing that came in their way now, with their 
present subject. It astonishes also an outsider 
to discover the amount of ground covered by 
these women, whose household duties were 
by no means light. 

A visit to another club led one into the 
charmingly refined home of a highly bred 
French woman who for years had been a very 
successful teacher of languages. Now she was 
shut in much at home by the care of an in- 
valid father, but a bright spot in her life was 
the meeting there once a week of a Home 
Culture club made up of college girls, teach- 
ers, married women and single, who with the 
delightful aid of Madame S. were enjoying 
the study of French as they could not have 
done in scholastic circles. Then there was a 
juvenile club to be called on, of boys, none of 
them 14, whose study of birds, their eggs, 
their haunts, their homes and their habits, 
was doing more to stamp out the cruelty of 
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bird-nesting in that locality than any other 
influence could have done. But these are 
only a few of the clubs in existence in that 
pleasant village. Some of them were study- 
ing gymnastics, others geology, some elocu- 
tion, dancing, singing, drawing and all sorts 
of subjects. 

This simply gives you an idea of what may 
be prought to pass under the influence of the 
Home Culture clubs in any village, town, or 
even in one home. Mr George W. Cable of 
Northampton, Mass, stands ready at any time 
to assist and direct clubs that may be anxious 
to begin work in any corner of our big con- 
tinent, and then when one remembers that 
their benefits may be had by anyone and 
everyone absolutely free of any charge what- 
ever, you can realize how widespread is the 
influence of Home Culture clubs. Even the 
books are furnished free, and transportation 
paid, and not merely a list of books given, as 
was stated by mistake in my previous article. 
Is not this a philanthropy in truth? 





The Latest and Best for Grape Growers. 


AMERICAN GRAPE GROWING AND WINE-MAK- 
Ine, by George Husmann; new, enlarged and 
entirely revised edition, published by the 
Orange Judd Company, New York city. 

So great have been the improvements in the 
way of new varieties in pruning and training, 
in marketing and in combating insects and 
fungi injurious to the grape, that after a 
period of barely a dozen years, since the last 
edition of this work appeared, it was found 
necessary to entirely revise and largely  re- 
write itin order to keep abreast with the 
times. This new edition is practically almost 
an entirely new work. The complete man- 
agement of the grape in the garden as well 
as in the most extensive vineyards, from the 
planting of the vine to the harvesting of the 
fruit,is given in detail, according to what are 


now considered the best methods. <As the 
vast extent of our country and its vary- 
ing conditions of soil and climate make 


it impossible to give directions suitable for 
all sections, the author has called to, his aid 
the most prominent authorities and most ex- 
perienced vineyardists in all the various 
grape districts of the United States. The sec- 
ond part of the work is entirely devoted to 
these locality reports, which are of inestima- 
ble value to the grape growers living within 
the respective areas. The chapters on wine 
making form a complete manual in them- 
selves, describing all the various details of 
this steadily increasing industry. As the 
author is one of the most experienced wine 
makers in America and a recognized authority 
on the subject, this part alone makes the vol- 
ume indispensable to all engaged in this in- 
dustry. 

In order to make the work national in its 
scope, a considerable part is devoted to 
grape growing and wine making in Califor- 
nia, a subject of which the author has made 
a specialty for the past 15 years. From this 
very condensed review of this work it will 
be seen that it covers a more extended field 
than any of the other works on this subject. 
Price $1.50, for sale by the Orange Judd Com- 
pany, 52 Lafayette place, New York city. 
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Protection for Horses at Country Churches, 
REV MARION G. RAMBO. 


As a country parson, my attention has often 
been called to this matter, and I desire to lay 
it before the readers of this great paper, which 
has such a large circulation among the farm- 
ers of the country. My ministerial work for 
the past few years has been in the charge of 
country congregations, and I have been aston- 
ished at the lack of provision at the average 
church for the accommodation of the teams, 
while the owners enjoy the comforts of the 
house of God. The horses are ‘compelled to 
stand out in the burning sunshine or in the 
bleak wintry wind, with scarcely a shadow of 
protection. It is to me a great source of pain 
to see the animals suffer as they are often 
compelled to do in the extremes of weather, 
and I often shorten the service in order that 
the teams may be relieved of their misery. 

Every congregation should see to it that 
there are some arrangements for the comfort 












and protection of the teams during the hoy, 
of service. No one would think of driving 
horses jo town and letting them stand out jy 
all sorts of severe weather as they do g 
church. And yet only a very few congrega. 
tions have given the least attention to the 


comfort of the horses on Sunday. It seems 
to me that a church should never be consid. 
ered ready for dedication until there has 
been made ample provision for the dump 


beasts, for how can one’s worship be accepta. 
ble to the Creator unless he is considerate of 
the needs of his creatures? 

Sheds can be easily and cheaply built that 
will be a protection both in summer and wip. 
ter. The cash outlay for their construction 
need be small. The lumber necessary to coy. 
er them and board up the windward side jg 


all that needs to be bought. Poles in nearly 
all cases may be obtained in the neighbor. 


hood, and they will almost always be donat.- 
ed. The work, too, will usually be donated, 


A ‘‘bee’’ in some leisure time of the year 
might be held, when the men of the whole 
community would turn out and the entire 


work could be done in one day. Thus at the 
cost of a little time and a very small amount 
of money, the work could be accomplished. If 
is certainly a cause that demands attention, 











scrofula 


Any doctor will tell you 
that Prof. Hare, of Jeffer- 
son Medical College, Phila- 
delphia, is one of the high- 
est authorities in the world 
on the action of drugs. In 
his last work, speaking of 
the treatment of scrofula, 
he says: 

“It is hardly necessary to state that 
cod-liver oil is the best remedy of all. 


The oil should be given in emulsion, so 
prepared as to be palatable.” 


He also says that the hy- 
pophosphites should be 
combined with the oil. 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod- 
liver Oil, with hypophos- 
phites, is precisely such a 
reparation. Thus _ the 
atest and highest medical 
authority testifies to the 
great value of cod-liver oil 
emulsion in scrofula, espec- 
ially when there is a family 
history showing weakness 
of the lungs, 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, New York. 


K MOTHER'S THANKS. 


Messrs. Johnston, Holloway & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sirs:—For several months I have been 
intending to write you in regard to your Heiskell’s 
Soap. I use it exclusively for my baby, and have 
done so ever since she was so terribly affec 
with Eczema. We owe the cure of the latter 0 
Heiskell’s Ointment, and by it came to use the 
soap for washing the affected parts, and_ after 
wards for the whole body, and since then I havé 
used nothing else. My baby now has a_ beaut 
ful skin, while at the time of our first trying your 
Ointment and Soap, her face was a mass of rule 
ning sores. 

Hoping that other mothers may find the same 
relief for their little ones, in using these articles 
that I have for my baby, and thanking you @ 
sincerely, I am Very truly yours, 

SUSIE MAY SCHELL, 
470 Mott Ave., New York City: 








soc. and $1.68 











OUR HEALTH ADVISER 


Treats nervous debility and all Chronic diseases. 
1538, Springfield, Mass. 
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at Valentine Fancies. 
* EDITH CHESTER. 
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i. The up-to-date valentine presents a very 
aS different appearance from the paper lace offer- 
1b ings that for so many years decorated the sta- 
a tioner’s windows at this season. Oneof Cu- 
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A PICTURE FRAME VALENTINE. 
pid’s favorite darts consists of a sheet of note 
paper on which four bows of narrowest ribbon 
have been tied, one at the end of each of the 
following couplets: : 
“If of me you sometimes think, 
Send me back this bow of pink.”’ 
“Tf your heart to me is true 
Send me back this bow of blue.’’ 
“Tf your love for me is dead, 
Send me back this bow of red.”’ 
“If you prefer another fellow 
Send me back this bow of yellow.” 
A less elaborate but flattering valentine is 
made by fastening a bow of ribbon and a 
al 
on 
's 
‘t TO FIND PARTNERS IN ‘‘HEARTS.”’ 
to small, bright bell to a square of cardboard on 
~ which have been lettered the words: 
78 **You are the —— of all the town; 
ti Oh, may I be your——?”’ 
~ The bell and bow must be placed in the 
Spaces denoted by the dashes. A wee mitten 
ne sewed to a square of colored pasteboard op- 
t posite the dash in the couplet will touchingly 
illustrate the lines: 
“With love for you I’m deeply smitten ; 
| Send not to me this cruel —.’ 
- This year’s comic valentines are a vast im- 
Ptovement on the hideous red and yellow 
x earicatures that have for so long offended our 


eyes. What could be more amusing than a 








gingersnap and a fig glued toa bit of rough 
cardboard to illustrate the words: 

“If you care not a snap for me, 

I’ll not give a fig for thee.”’ 

A clothespin dressed in tissue paper to rep- 
resent a fashionable young lady will illustrate 
a ‘‘heartless maiden,’’ and two love-lorn faces 
painted on a couple of tin spoons will be im- 
mediately recognized as a pair of spoons. 

Valentine parties are coming in favor once 
nore, and useful, pretty and comical gifts are 
taking the place of the hideous caricatures 
that have offended our eyes on every 14th of 
February for so many years. Homemade val- 
entines should always be inexpensive and 


many girls will take advantage of the leap 
year to send little trifles to their friends and 
lovers, who of course will be unable to guess 


whence these gifts come. 

Hearts is undeniably the best game to play 
at a valentine party, and appropriate tallies 
can be made by supplying a number of paper 
hearts, each of which has been cut in two in 
some peculiar or intricate manner. Halfa 
heart is given to each guest and the gentle- 
man has for his partner the lady who holds 
the corresponding half to his heart. 

An odd valentine, that may be utilized as a 
picture frame, is made by covering two heart- 
shaped pieces of cardboard with pretty figured 





BONBON OR JEWEL BOX. 


silk. Twenty brass rings should be button- 
holed with embroidery floss and then sewed 
to the hearts in the manner shown in the il- 


lustration. These will conveniently hold two 
small diamond-shaped photographs.- The 
hearts are held together by ribbon, and a ring 
should be fastened back of a bow at the top 
of the frame, so that the latter may be sus- 
pended if desired. 

A bonbon or jewel box is easily made of 
celluloid. Two pieces are required, each cut 
to represent two blending hearts. A strip of 
ribbon three inches wide is glued by the sel- 
vage to the under bit of celluloid. Through 
the upper edge of the ribbon a drawing string 
is run, making a little bag loosely drawn to- 
gether. The second piece of celluloid is then 
laid over the opening in the bag and held in 
place by tiny ribbon bows that act as a hinge 
to the cover, which is decorated with a pen 
and ink sketch, or an appropriate quotation. 

A valentine booklet may be made at home 
by cutting from heavy cardboard two hearts, 
and after placing few sheets of rough paper 
in between them, tying them together with 
ribbon. Love poems from famous authors 
should be copied on the paper in fancy letter- 
ing, and a pretty watercolor picture sketched 
on the cover and back. The design shown in 
the illustration represents a 19th century girl 
outlined on the cover, and on the back a ket- 
tle, from which a kind elf is striving to rescue 
the hearts that a naughty elf is seeking to de- 
stroy. 








No matter what burner or 
lamp you use, do you get the 
right chimney for it? 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for ‘Index to 
Chimneys.” 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 
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HER LETTER 


TELLS A WOMAN’S STORY. 


Written for Eyes of Other Women. 





(SPECIAL TO OUR LADY BEADERS.) 


There is inestimable pleasure in doing 
good to others, and joy in a grateful rec- 
ognition of the act. 

On the old York Road, Huntington 
Philadelphia, 


Park, dwells Miss M. 
Downs, whose 
portrait we 
give. She de- 
sires that her 
case may be 
stated as a 
means of bene- 
fiting others. 
She says: 
“Lydia E. 
Pinkham’ s 
Vegetable Com- 
pound has cured 
me of Kidney 
trouble, pain- 
ful menstrua- 
tions, and head- 
aches. It is 
truly a wonderful medicine. I cannot 
describe my feelings before I took it. 
The pain in my back was dreadful, and 
during menstruations the agony I suf- 
fered nearly drove me wild; and then my 
head would ache for a week, and now 
this is all over, thanks to your good 
remedy. I trust my testimonial will lead 
others to take it and be cured. They 
can find it at any drug store. Our drug- 
gist says the demand for it is very large, 

it is helping so many sickly women.” 








loy a few 


S ; A A DAY wicca and! ;OMEN 
a 


little enterprise, to 
sell Climax coll Climax Dials ashers and Self- 
he sating Flatirons. $10 A DAY for the right par- 
ties. One agent cleared $20 every day for six months 
Permanent position in town aad, or country. 


good 
chance. Address CLIMAX MF’ co., Columbus, oO. 
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Dr. Scott’s: 


Electric Plaster 


CURES 
Colds, Coughs and Chest Pains, Nervous, 
Muscular and Neuralgiac Pains, Stomach, 
Kidney and Liver Trouble, Dyspepsia, Ma- 
laria, Rheumatism, Gout and Inflammation. 
Price, 25 cents each; 5 sent for $1.00. At all 
Druggists. 


GIVEN AWAY. 

Dr. Scott’s Electric Insoles. For a limited 
' Period we will 

jaye ee 
5 of our Plasters, 


Scott’s Cale 
§0c.), ¥ wee ee ve 
nd for ord a 










brated Electric Insoles 

— ely keep the feet warm apes 
ra, giving information concerning yf 

The offer is made for a short time only; do not de 

lay ; send at once ; you may never have, the chance 

again. on, wanted 

Pind May BRST RIG Age. 
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(0 YEARS GUARANTEE 


Our New National $60 High-Arm Sew- 
ing Machine for $17.85, with Full Set 
of Attachments re 
Cannot be beaten. We will 7 it to _ on 

our home 

30 Days Free Trial 27 Jour pocne 

in advance. We wish to sell one in every 

locality. Buy from ws and save Agents 

rofits. If you wish a cheaper machine we new, them 
rom $8 up. Send for our Special Catalogue free. dress 

NATIONAL MERCHANDISE SUPPLY CO., Dept a 
COR. MONROE AND FRANKLIN STREETS, - CHICAGO 


WALL PAPER. 


KAYSER & ALLMAN =zoens®* Philada, 
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WORK AND PLAY. 


A Little Parable. 


I made the cross myself whose weight 
Was later laid on me. 

This thought adds anguish as I toil 
Up life’s steep Calvary. 


To think mine own hands drove the nails! 
I sang a merry song 

And chose the heaviest wood I had 
To build it firm and strong. 


If I had guessed—if I had dreamed, 
Its weight was meant for me, 
I should have built a lighter cross 
To bear up Calvary. 
° [Anne Reeve Aldrich. 


TT 


Valentine Souvenirs. 
CARRIE MAY ASHTON. 


It was thought for a time that valentines 
were about to die out, but at the present sea- 
son it looks asif they had come to stay. There 
are dainty wate: colors, etchings, photographs 
and engravings in the loveliest of heart-shaped 
frames of white enamel, gold and silver. 
There are photograph frames of gold and sil- 
ver, as well as those covered in sheerest linen 
embroidered in the Dresden designs. Still 
others are of leather, and some are of delicate 
crepe paper, ornamented with violets, butter- 
cups, daisies and rosebuds so natural as to be 
mistaken for the natural blossoms. 

Very dainty little satchets are made of square 
envelups of heavy cream linen, ornamented 
with wild flowers done in water colors, and 
tied both ways with baby ribbon, the shade 
corresponding with the flowers. Two layers 
of wadding freely sprinkled with sachet pow- 
der are cut to fit in these envelopes and then 
the envelope is sealed. Other sachets are orna- 
mented with chubby cupids, golden hearts 
pierced by a bow, garlands of violets or other 
fine flowers, while an original verse or a quo- 
tation suitable te the day appears in gold or 
silver letters in the lower right-hand corner. 

Portfolios are among the season’s novelties, 
which are as practical as they are ornamental. 
Most of them have covers of leather, while 
the lining is of a contrasting shade of silk. 
There are pockets for letters answered and un- 
answered, envelopes, paper, postals, stamps, 
etc. Handkerchief and glove boxes, calen- 
dars, engagement tablets, traveling cases and 
writing tablets are among the souvenirs chos- 
en by lovers and friends for valentines. 
Books never come amiss and are always ap- 
propriate gifts at any season. 

Flowers are probably more often sent than 
any other remembrance, and whether it be a 
little bunch of the fragrant English violets, 
forget-me-nots, roses, carnation pinks, hya- 
cinths, white lilacs, daffodils, chrysanthe- 
mums or orchids, they should be arranged 
loosely if at all and tied with satin ribbon 
of harmonizing shades. They should always 
be wrapped in oiled paper and then in a box 
and securely tied. Very dainty little heart- 
shaped baskets are frequently filled with vio- 
lets or roses, and on the handle is tied a bow 
of satin ribbon. An original poem or some 
quotation often accompanies the flowers. 

All sorts of quaint and odd shapes are seen 
in the boxes for confectionery. Many are 
heart-shaped baskets, while others are boxes 
decorated with fancy figures picturing old 
time love scenes done in water colors. The 
most pleasing of all are of home manufacture 
and consist of little round white gourds, which 
were first boiled and scraped and then sawed 
apart. Ribbon bows form the hinges and 
lock, and these original bonbon holders are 
exquisitely decorated with clover blossoms, 
buttereups, violets, trailing arbutus and rose 
buds. When filled with delicious confections 
it will be hard to find a more acceptable val- 
entine. 

For the little folks nothing can really take 
the place of the genuine old-fashioned valen- 
tine with its gorgeous decorations, but very 
pleasing ones can be made at home for a small 
sum which will prove satisfactory. For this 
purpose procure some water color paper, pink 
vellum, some lace paper, gold and silver 
paint and plenty of baby ribbon. A variety of 
styles can be had if one is ingenious and per- 
severing. Cut some heart-shaped and tie two 
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It FLOATS 


At all grocery stores two sizes of Ivory Soap are sold; one that costs 


five cents a cake, and a larger size. 


venient and economical for laundry and general household use. 


The larger cake is the more con- 
If your 


Grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


Tre Procter & Gamate Co.. Cini. 








ecards together with bows of ribbon. On the 
outside in gold paint inscribe the words, ‘‘To 
my valentine.’’ Paint a spray of blos- 
soms just below and on the inner page 
copy a verse from some well-known poet. 

Another rather quaint valentine is in the 
shape of a shoe sole with a row of dots near 
the edge indicating the nails. Inscribed 
thereon are these characteristic words, ‘‘I 
love you from the bottom of my soul.’’ 

Frequently wild flowers are neatly mount- 
ed on these cards and a verse printed below, 
like ‘‘Sweets to the sweet’’ or ‘‘Good luck go 
with you.”’ 

Where one is not skillful with 
very pretty pictures can be used in 
the paintings. 


the brush, 
place of 
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A Simple Library Table. 


A library table needs a generous top space, 
plenty of drawers and a shelf below for maga- 
zines and papers. Ail these conditions are 
realize@ in the one figured in the accompanying 
illustration. This is moreover so simple in 





construction, though graceful in design, as to 


put the making of it within the means of the 
home wood worker. If the table be broad, 
drawers can be placed upon either side, while 
if it is to be used at all as a writing table, a 
circular opening can be made in one side of 
the shelf below to permit one to sit comforta- 
bly at the side of the table. Cherry or quar- 
tered oak, fashioned in this design, will make 
a very handsome piece of furniture. 


The Farmer’s Home. 
RUTH T. STOKES, KANSAS. 


There is much about some farm homes 
which might be improved. The feeling that 
appearances count for little on the farm is 
wrong. Farmers’ kitchens and homes are as 
susceptible to improvement as anything else 
on the farm. The question which needs at- 
tention is what is best to cook, and not what 
is easiest and most quickly prepared. Frying 
pans are the curse of the American nation. 
Things are fried and fried until there is ap- 
parently no relief. Methods in cooking and 
arrangements in cooking should be observed. 
Farmers are busy but they do not fail 
to live the best lives in the best possi- 
ble manner. Because a girl lives in the 
country is not a reason why she should wear 
dowdy clothing. Just so long as*a farmer 
neglects to observe the courtesies of life, so 
long will that life fail to reach a, high stand- 
ard. 

The home-maker must have a wider knowl- 
edge than any other person on the farm. She 
must be a physician, surgeon and trained 





EARN GOLD WATCH! 


We wish to introduce our Teas and 
Baking Powder. Sell 50 lbs. to earna 
WALTHAM GOLD WATCH and CuHalIn;: 
2% ibs. for @SiLVER WATCH and Cuan: 
10ibs., fora SOLID GOLD RING; 80 lbs., 
for a DECORATED DINNER SET; 200 lbs, 
for a Lapigs’ BicycLe (High Grade 
pneu tires). Send your full address on 
postal for Catalogue and Order Blank, 


W. G. BAKER, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
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She must be a chemist and know how 
to combine foods; an artist to make a pic 
ture of her table; a politician to persuade her 
husband and'train her sons; a musician to 
make and execute plans of harmony. Domes- 
tic science has gained ground for 20 years. 
Every farmer should give this more attention. 
His daughter is quite likely to have little op- 
portunity to secure education in that line, 
The much-needed change in farm life cannot 
be brought about by an overburdened mother, 
The hope which will lead the farmers into 
higher and better lives is the possibilities 
which are open to their sons and daughters. 
They can be educated. Careful plans for 
daughters will afford them the opportunity of 
becoming queens as housewives during the 
next generation, and then will the future 
hope of the farmer be realized. 


nurse. 


a 


Family Financiering.—The bright poem un- 
der this title in our issue of Jan 18 was attrib- 
uted by mistake to the initials J. D. M., 
whereas the author is a well-known poet, Sam 
Walter Foss, and it is to be found in his first 
book, Back Country Poeins. 


Old-Fashioned Games are now the fashion for 
evening entertainments. Candy pulls, sing- 
ing schools,apple parings and spelling matches 
are quite popuiar in some of the larger cities. 


—<———— 


When the Motocycle Is Used. 


—From the New York World. 
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_ OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 





Price of each pattern only 10 cents, including postage. 


We have made arrangements with one of the oldest and most reliable Paper Pattern houses in New York, which 
enables us to offer our readers standard and perfect-fitting patterns of the very latest and newest designs. These pat 
tail at from twenty to forty cents, but in order to make our publication more valuable than ever to our 
friends, we offer them to our lady readers for the low price of only 10 cents each, including postage, or we will 
send any four patterns free to anyone sending us one new yearly subscriber to this journal at $1.00. 

Full descriptions and directions—number of yards of material required, number and names of the different pieces 
in the pattern, how to cut and fit and put the garment together—are sent with each pattern, with a picture of the gar- 
menttogo by. These patterns are complete in every particular, there being a separate pattern for every single piece of 


terns re 


the dress. Your order will be proinptly filled. 


For ladies, give BUST measuge in inches. For SKIRT pattern, give WAIST measure in inches. For misses, 
boys, girls or children, give both BREAST measure in inches and AGE in years. See below for rules of measurements 


Order patterns by their numbers. 





Boy’s Shirt Waist. 
No. 20037. 


Cut in 5 sizes, 
2 to 6 years. . 





Lady’s Sacque Chemise. 
No. 20078. 
Cut in 8 sizes, 

32 to 46 inches bust measure. 





Boy’s Costume, 
No. 20477. 
Boy’s Jacket with Blouse Waist. 
Cut in 3 sizes, 
2, 3 and 4 years. 
No. 20476. Boy’s Skirt. 


Cut in 3 sizes, 
2, 3 and 4 years. 
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No. 20501. Lady’s Basque. 
Cut in 7 sizes, 
32 to 44 inches bust measure, 


No. 20306. Lady’s Five Gored Skirt. 
Out in 5 sizes, 
22 to 30 inches waist measure. 





Child’s Sacque Apron. 
No. 20313. 


Cut in 5 sizes, 
4 to 8 years. 





Child’s Waist. 
No. 20059. 


Cut in 5 sizes, 
3to7 years, 





SUGGESTIONS FOR MEASUREMENTS. 


Garments Requiring Bust Measure.—Pass measure around body over fullest part of bust—close under the 


afm—a little higher in back—draw closely, not tightly. 


Garments Requiring Waist Measure.—Pass measure around waist—draw moderately tight. 


adies’ Sleeves.—Pass measure around muscular part of arm—one inch below arm-hole—measure loose—this 


Measure only for lining. 


Ladies’ Capes.—Small—corresponds with 32 and 34 inches; Medium—36 and 38 inches; Large—40, 42 and 44 inches— 


bust measure. 


dies’ Collars.—Smaill size is 13 to 14 In.; Medium—14} to 15 in.; Large—153¢ to 16 in.—neck measure 


Garments for Misses, Girls and Children, measured by same directions given for ladies. 


Bive age also, 


sure and give size and number of Pattern Wanted. 





Address all orders to the office of this publication. 
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Taik Around the Table. 


Uncle Stephen’s Observation.—I have observed 
that politics and fast horses and the train of 
evils following, have ruined more people 
than hard times, low tariffs and short crops 
combined. I have always been of the opinion 
that it was bad policy to spoila good Remer 
to make a poor lawyer. I have observed that 
when a farmer takes up = as a calling, 
his farm ranks second, third or fourth in point 
of cultivation. I have observed that the 
boarding schools and colleges have spoiled 
more girls and boys than they have added to 
the rank and file of women and men of 
thought, intelligence and letters in our land. 
No man or woman can live on fame alone or 
public respect or even universal love, but all 
these, added to a life of usefulness, diligence 
and economy, bring in their train everything 
desirable in life to those possessing integrity 
of character.—[ Uncle Stephen. 





‘Asked and Answered.—In reply to A. Hoy 
ton, the word ‘‘hoodoo’’ as used by Miss Mc- 
Callen in our serial story, Without a Man, is 
synonomous with voudoo, as she herself ex- 

lained in Chapter 2, issue of Jan 4. ‘‘Hoo- 
doo’’ is not in Webster’s dictionary and should 
not have been printed without quotation 
marks. 

Constant Reader: A widow may if she pre- 
fers retain her husband’s initials, unless by so 
doing she confuses her identity with that of 
some other‘‘Mrs John Smith’’ whose hus- 
band is living. It is more strictly correct, 
however, for a widow to resume her own 
given name, as ‘‘Mrs Mary Smith.’’ 


The teacher of the Sunday school infant 
class,.to interest the little ones, had begun to 
tell them the story of the fall of man, when a 
mite of a girl was heard to exclaim half-aloud, 
“Oh, I’m so tired of that story about the 
Adamses.’’ 





When ordering 
Men’s and Boys’ Garments.—Coats, Vests, etc. Pass a under jacket, around breast, moderately tight. 
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with Gold Dust 
Washing Powder. 
This great preparation 
cuts the grease quiclly; .\ 
cleans the soot from the \ 
burner, makes the metal 
/ parts bright and polishes the 
chimney like crystal. This 
is only one of the many 
specific uses to which 


GOLD DUST 
Washing Powder 


can be put. No housekeeper who 
wishes cleanliness to reign supreme 
in her home should be without Gold 
Dust. Your grocer will sell you large 
packages for 25 cents. 

GoLp Dust WasHING POwDER has 
an additional value to the farmer for 
destroying insects. Send us your 
name and addressand we will mail 
you an important booklet con- 
taining recipes for making 

kerosene emulsions, for 


spraying crops and 
. trees and live 
stock, 


The N. K. Fairbank 
Company, 
Chicago, St. Louis, 
New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia. 


Sure Cure at home; 
book free. Dr. W. 8. Rice, 
Box 444, Smithville, N. ¥. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


A Message from St Valentine. 


Robbie Fagan’s Valentine. 
ISABEL GORDON. 


OBBIE FAGAN did not dare 
to ring the Hopkins’ door 
bell, as any other well-reg- 
ulated little St Valentine’s 
night boy would have done. 
The boys at school never 
allowed him to forget that 
he was ‘*nothin’ but a poor- 

house Irish boy chorin’ for old John Munger, 
an’ no account to nobody.’’ So Robbie crept 
along stealthily by the Hopkins’ fence with 
one eye on the road behind him and the other 
on the big, dark house that loomed up gloom- 
ily beyond the fence. 

The Hopkins house never seemed cheerful 
or bright, even on the sunniest days. It seem- 
ed to have taken a tone from its mistress, and 
was trying to look as if life was not worth 
living. But that night Robbie was not going 
to let the old house frown him down; he was 
too happy. He hugged a big, lace paper en- 
velope close to his breast under his ragged 
coat, and his face glowed with happiness. He 
had been saving pennies for that valentine 
since last June, when he had ridden home 
from the Sunday School pienic side by side 
in the big hay wagon with Hannah Hopkins. 
Robbie had looked out in his sturdy fashion 
all that day for Hannah. She was such a 
little pale thing, with big, Scared eyes and 
fluffy brown hair that would straggle out from 
under her gray calico sunbonnet. Her aunt 
was the rich old maid Miss Hopkins, but she 
lived ‘‘close,’’ so Mt Carmel folks said, and 
poor little Hannah,she had to work hard, study 
hard, live constantly under the stern eye of 
her aunt Maria, and wear all her skimpy 
dust-colored gowns made over. 

Robbie wondered if Hannah had ever had a 
valertine, as he crept in at the yard gate, 
keeping in the shadow of the great dark pines 
that ran in a long line upto the front door. 
It was very dark in the narrow porch and he 
crept into its shelter gladly, for his ears were 
stinging with the cold wind and his fingers 
were so numb that he could hardly clutch the 
precious envelope. He felt fora bell handle 
but there was none; the old knocker which 
had been put on the door when the house was 
built hung there still. He did not dare lift it, 
so he hung the valentine with the little loop 
of white thread he had tied in it, to the door 
handle, then he crept back into the shadow of 
the great wide-spreading pine near by. 

Suddenly there came a flash of light, a 
loud rasping voice, a dog’s excited yelping, 
and before he realized what had happened, 
Robbie was in the angry clutches of Miss Hop- 
kins, who was shaking him, cuffing him and 
screaming, ‘‘Thief,’’ ‘‘Scoundrel,’’ ‘‘Poor- 
house trash.’’ 


Poor Robbie, he scarcely spoke until he 
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had been dragged into the wide hall of the 
old house, while Ellen, Miss Hopkins’ ser- 
vant, led the way to a big, dark windowless 
pantry, that smelled of dead mint and sage, 
which seemed chillier and more forlorn than 
the gloomy yard outdours. Miss Hopkins 
flung him in there, the door was locked with 
a vicious snap, then Robbie tried to remem- 
ber how it had all happened and what it was 
all about 

He was leaning forlornly against a barrel, 
smearing his dirty coatsleeve across his wet 
eyes, when the door was thrown open and he 
saw in a half-dazzled stare Miss Hopkins’ 
hawk-like face peering out at him from her 
black hood, while at her elbow stood Titus, 
the big policeman he had seen so often down 
street. 

**His father was a bad lot, mum. Oh, I 
knowed him,’’ said Titus _pompously, ‘‘an’ I 
allus said this kid would follow in his foot- 
steps.’’ 

**I didn’t do nothin’, ’’ cried Robbie wildly. 
**T was only——’’ 

**O, I know ‘twas only,’’ said Miss Hop- 
kins’ shrill voice, ‘‘only my chickens an’ eggs 
an’ everything you could lay?your thieving lit- 
tle fists on.’’ 

Robbie stopped his sobbng suddenly, for he 
had heard another voice, a pitiful wail, from 
the wide staircase, and then looking back he 
saw in the yellow glare of Ellen’s lamp a lit- 
tle gray-robed figure with a pale face and 
frightened eyes. 

The boy slept that night in the police sta- 
tion. Nobody would listen to his denials and 
he had stubbornly decided that he would not 
tell what he had gone there for. Next morn- 
ing in the police court things looked even 
darker for him. A village groceryman swore 
to having bought fresh eggs more than once 
from Robert Fagan. Even his old master, 
John Munger, sturdily refused to say a good 
word for him, and Robbie would not tell why 
he went to the Hopkins yard or explain any- 
thing except that the eggs had been given him 
by a peddling egg and butter man whom he 
had helped sometimes. He sat there silent 
and stubborn, with a great lump in his throat 
and a half indistinct vision of Miss Hopkins’ 
stern face gazing at him across the crowded 
courtroom. The judge looked puzzled, . but 
not unkindly. Robbie remembered him as a 
man who had once given him a dime for run- 
ning after him with a checkrein he had lost. 
But Titus was making the most of his story, 
Miss Hopkins was telling of chickens lost 
during the night, of eggs that vanished 
through the day, of fruit cans which had been 
stolen from her cellar by a thief who had to 
squirm through a window ‘‘just big enougk 
to let him in, your Honor’’ she concluded, 
viciously. 

Robbie heard a whisper about the jail and 
reform school, his head began to swim. Then 
there came a loud knock atthe big door, a 
childish voice calling ‘‘ Let me in,’’ and Han- 
nah entered. Her brown hair had escaped 
from under the little red hood and was_ blow- 
ling softiy about her face, which was flushed 
and tear-stained. Miss Hopkins exclaimed 
sharply, somebody called ‘‘Order in the 
court,’’ the judge commanded Hannah to be 
brought to him, and then he said something 
about the only witness for the defence, while 
she handed him the evidence and told her 
story in a tear-choked voice. 

‘“‘T found this in the yard this morning, 
sir,’’? she said. ‘‘Rover had tore it some but 
it has just the same writing on it as this and 
they found it in Robbie’s desk at school this 
morning. And Robbie Fagan ain’t a thief,’’ 
she added, with a loud outburst of tears. 

Robbie’s face crimsoned, while the judge 
with a twinkle in his black eye read the verse 
which was elaborately printed on the gay 
valentine, the same thing which had been la- 
boriously evolved on the rough sheet of paper 
that had been tucked away in an untidy desk. 
Here is Robbie’s valentine: 

The lilys they aint half as white 
Or haf as fare as Hannah, 
Their’s nothin’ in this wourld as sweet 
Except its honie or else manna. 
So Robbie Fagan did not go to jail after all. 


Dr Oliver Wendell Holmes, when he was pro- 


fessor of anatomy at Harvard university, said | 





to his class: ‘‘When you begin practice, yon 
will have twenty remedies for one disease; 
but after twenty years, you will. have twenty 
diseases for one remedy.”’ 
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INTERESTING TALE OF THE DARK 
REBELLION DAYS. 


Reminiscences of a Battle-Scarred Veteran— 
George C. Hartman Tells of Long Marches, 
Heroic Charges and Desperate Battles. 


From the Evening Times, Buffalo, N. Y. 


In those dark and dreary days of the terrible 
Rebellion, when the country called for her song 
to take up arms and protect the flag, Buffalo wag 
well represented upon the fields of battle. 

Clerks and laborers, mechanics and merchants, 
alike, left their peaceful walks of life to bear 
arms in defence of the nation’s honor. 

And now in after years, the rising generation 
loves to hear these war-scarred veterans tell of 
the deeds of valor and bloodshed they saw and 
participated in. 

With batéd breath [and eyes wide open with 
astonishment, the little ones, with no conception 
of trouble yet to bother them, listen, enraptured, 
to the oft-repeated tales of strife. 

And this patriotic desire to hear of those dark 
times, long since passed, is not confined to the 
little ones. Fathers and mothers, too, love to 
listen to,war-time stories. 

A Times reporter recently called upon George 
C. Hartman, of No 16 York St, Buffalo, N Y. The 
venerable veteran, with pardonable pride, told 
of the heroic charges, marches, and counter- 
marches, in which he had taken part, asa unit 
in the great army of blue. 

In a voice choked with emotion he told of the 
many nights spent asleep, fatigued with the labor 
of the day, on the cold, damp ground. Ofttimes 
there were no blankets for covering. 

As a relic of his service in the interests 
countr:, Mr Hartman carried with him 
field of battle, most acute cases of 
rheumatism. 

The latter disease, particularly, most dis- 
tressing. It located in his thighs and seemed well- 
nigh incurable. 

Mr Hartman is well known in Buffalo, and 
highly honored. His hosts of friends did every- 
thing in their power to relieve him, but to no pur- 
pose. His illness grew gradually worse, and he 
suffered the most excruciating pain. 

A few weeks ago Mr Hartman was induced by 
his wife to try Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People. He followed her advice hesitatingly, and 
skeptically, but soon saw such good effects from 
their use that he entered heartily into the course 
of treatment. The second box brought him great 
relief, and continued treatment had as its reward, 
better, in fact almost perfect health, and a vigor 
that he had not felt for years. ‘You can say,’ 
said Mr Hartman to The Times reporter, ‘that 
the Pink Pills are by all means, in my opinion, 
the best remedy for allills, upon the market. I 
am well satisfied with the results in my own case, 
and since determining their great value, have 
recommended their use to others. I am informed 
that those to whom I have recommended them 
are as well pleased 'as myself.”’ 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills are sold only in boxes, 
and must not be confused with the many base 
and dangerous imitations on the market. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a condensed 
form, all the elements necessary to give new life 
and richness to the blood and restore shattered 
nerves. They are an unfailing specific for such 
diseases as locomotor ataxia, partial paralysis, St 
Vitus’ dance, sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, 
nervous headache, the after effect of la grippe 
palpitation of the heart, pale and sallow complex- 
ions, all forms of weakness either in male oF 
female. Pink Pills are sold by all dealers, or will 
be sent postpaid on receipt ‘of price, 50 cents 4 
box, or six boxes for $2.50 (they are never sold in 
bulk or by the 100), by addressing Dr Williams’ 
Medicine Company, Schenectady, N Y. 

$5,000 yearly, no experience re- 
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scheme a new one; particulars free. 
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